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Dear Mr. ANSTRUTHER,—Yes, of course he does. He plays 
every evening. And every evening I go and listen, either in the 
orchard beneath the open window or, more ceremoniously, inside 
the room with or without Papa. I find it a pleasant thing. I am 
living in a bath of music. And I hope you don’t expect me to agree 
with your criticism of music as a stirrer-up of, on the whole, second- 
rate emotions. What are second-rate emotions ? Are they the ones 
that you have? And was it to have them stirred that you used to 
journey so often to Munich and Mottl? Stirred up I certainly am. 
Not in the way, I admit, in which a poem of Milton’s does it, not 
affected in the least as I am affected by, for instance, the piled-up 
majesty of the poem on Time, but if less nobly still very effectually. 
There ; I have apparently begun to agree with you. Well, I do 
see, the moment I begin to consider, that what is stirred is less 
noble. I do see that what I feel when I listen to music is chiefly 
Wehmuth, and I don’t think much of Wehmuth. You have no 
word for it. Perhaps in England you do not have just that form of 
sentiment. It is a forlorn thing, made up mostly of vague ingre- 
dients,—vague yearnings, vague regrets, vague dissatisfactions. 
When it comes over you, you remember all the people who are 
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absent, and you are sad; and the people who are dead, and you 
sigh ; and the times you have been naughty, and you groan. I do 
see that a sentiment that makes you do that is not the highest. 
It is profitless, sterile. It doesn’t send you on joyfully to the next 
thing, but keeps you lingering in the dust of churchyards, barren 
places of the past which should never be revisited by the wholesome- 
minded. Now this looks as though I were agreeing with you 
quite, but I still don’t. You put it so extremely. It is so horrid 
to think that even my emotions may be second-rate. I long ago 
became aware that my manners were so, but I did like to believe 
there was nothing second-rate about my soul. Well, what is one 
to do? Never be soft? Never be sad? Or sorry? Or re- 
pentant ? Always stay up at the level of Milton’s Time poem, or 
of his At a Solemn Musick, strung high up to an unchanging pitch 
of frigid splendour and nobleness? It is what I try to aim at. 
It is what I would best like. Then comes our friend of the red tie, 
and in the cool of the day when the world is dim and scented 
shakes a little fugue of Bach’s out of his fiddle, a sparkling, sly little 
fugue, frolicsome for all its minor key, a handful of bright threads 
woven together, twisted in and out, playing, it would seem, at 
some game of hide-and-seek, of pretending to want to catch each 
other into a tangle, but always gaily coming out of the knots, 
each distinct and holding on its shining way till the meeting at the 
end, the final embrace when the game is over and they tie them- 
selves contentedly together into one comfortable major chord,— 
our friend plays this, this manifestly happy thing, and my soul 
listens, and smiles, and sighs, and longs, and ends by being steeped 
in Wehmuth. I choose the little fugue of Bach as an instance, for 
of all music it is aimed most distinctly at the intellect, it is the 
furthest removed from Wehmuth; and if it has this effect on me 
I will not make you uncomfortable by a description of what the 
baser musics do, the musics of passion, of furious exultations and 
furious despairs. But my vague wish for I do not know what, 
gentle, and rather sweetly resigned when the accompaniment is 
Bach, swells suddenly while I listen to them into a terrifying 
longing that rends and shatters my soul. 

What private things I tell you. I wouldn’t if I were talking. 
I would be affected by your actual presence. But writing is so 
different, and so strange ; at once so much more and so much less 
intimate. The body is safe—far away, unassailable; and the 
spirit lets itself go out to meet a fellow spirit with the frankness it 
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can never show when the body goes too, that grievous hinderer 
of the communion of saints, that officious blunderer who can 
spoil the serenest intercourse by a single blush. 

Johanna came in just there. She was decked in smiles, and 
wanted to say good-bye till to-morrow morning. It is her night 
out, and she really looked rather wonderful to one used to her 
kitchen condition. Her skin, cleansed from week-day soilure, was 
surprisingly fair ; her hair, waved more beautifully than mine will 
ever be, was piled up in bright imposing masses ; her starched 
white dress had pink ribbons about it; she wore cotton gloves ; 
and held the handkerchief I lend her on these occasions genteelly 
by its middle in her hand. Every second Sunday she descends the 
mountain at sunset, the door-key in her pocket, and dances all 
night in some convivial Gasthof in the town, coming up again at 
sunrise or later according to the amount of fun she was having. 
On the Monday I do nearly everything alone, for she sleeps half the 
day, and the other half she doesn’t like being talked to. She is a 
good servant, and she would certainly go if we tried to get her in 
again under the twelve hours. On the alternate Sundays we 
allow her to have her young man up for the afternoon and evening. 
He is a trumpeter in the regiment stationed in Jena, and he brings 
his trumpet to fill up awkward silences. Engaged couples of that 
kind don’t seem able to talk much, so that the trumpet is a great 
comfort to them. Whenever conversation flags he whips it out and 
blows a rousing blast, giving her time to think of something to 
say next. I had to ask him to do it in the garden, for the first 
time it nearly blew our roof, which isn’t very tightly on, off. Now 
he and she sit together on a bench outside the door, and the genius 
down, the hill with the exclusive ears suffers, I am afraid, rather 
acutely. Papa and I wander as far away as we can get among the 
mountains. 

It is rather dreadful when they quarrel. Then, of course, 
Johanna sulks as girls will, and sulks are silent things, so that 
the trumpet has to fill up a yawning gulf and never leaves off at 
all. Last Sunday it blew the whole time we were out, and I 
expected when I got home to find the engagement broken off. We 
stayed away as long as we could, climbing higher and higher, wan- 
dering further and further, supping at last reluctantly on cucumber 
salad and cold herrings in the little restaurant up on the Schweizer- 
hohe because the trumpet wouldn’t stop and we didn’t dare go 
home till it did. Its blasts pursued us even into the recesses of 
1—2 
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the dingy wooden hall we took our ears into, vainly trying to 
carry them somewhere out of range. It seemed to be a serious quarrel. 
We had a depressing meal. We both esteem Johanna with the 
craven esteem you feel for a person, at any moment capable of 
giving notice, who does all the unpleasant things you would other- 
wise have to do yourself. The state of her temper seriously affects 
our peace. You see, the house is small, and if her trumpeter has 
been unsatisfactory and she throws the saucepans about or knocks 
the broom in sweeping against all the wooden things like doors and 
skirting-boards, it makes an unendurable clatter and puts an end 
at once to Papa’s work and to my equally earnest play. If, her 
nerves being already on edge, I were to suggest to her even smilingly 
to be quiet, she would at once give notice—I know she would— 
and the dreary search begin again for that impossible treasure you 
in England call a paragon and we in Jena call a pearl. Where am 
I to find a clean, honest, strong pearl, able to cook and willing to 
come and live in what is something like an unopened oyster-shell, 
so shut-up, so cut-off, so solitary would her existence here be, for 
eight pounds a year? It is easy for you august persons who never 
see your servants, who have so many that by sheer force of numbers 
they become unnoticeable, to deride us who have only one for 
being so greatly at her mercy. I know you will deride. I see your 
letter already: ‘Dear Fraulein Schmidt, Is not your attitude 
towards the maid Johanna unworthy ?’ It isn’t unworthy, because 
it is natural. Defiantly I confess that it is also cringing. Well, it 
is natural to cringe under the circumstances. So would you. I 
dare say if your personal servant is a good one, and you depend 
much on him for comfort, you do do it as it is. And there are very 
few girls in Jena who would come out of it and take a situation on 
the side of a precipice for eight pounds a year. Really the wages 
are small, balanced against the disadvantages. And wages are 
going up. Down in Jena a good servant can get ten pounds a year 
now without much difficulty. So that it behoves us who cannot 
pay such prices to humour Johanna. 

About nine the trumpet became suddenly dumb. Papa and I, 
after waiting a few minutes, set out for home, conjecturing as we 
went in what state we should find Johanna. Did the silence mean 
@ rupture or a making-up? I inclined towards the rupture, for 
how can a girl, I asked Papa, murmur mild words of making-up to 
a lover engaged in blowing a trumpet ? Papa said he didn’t know ; 
and engrossed by fears we walked home without speaking. 
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No one was to be seen. The house was dark and empty. Every- 
thing was quiet except the crickets. The trumpeter had gone, but 
so, apparently, had Johanna. She had forgotten to lock the door, 
so that all we—or anybody else passing that way—had to do was 
to walk in. Nobody, however,—and by nobody I mean the crimin- 
ally intentioned, briefly burglars—walks into houses perched as 
ours is. They would be very breathless burglars by the time they 
got to our garden gate. We should hear their stertorous breathing 
as they laboured up well in time to lock the door; and Papa, ever 
pitiful and polite, would as likely as not unlock it again to hasten 
out and offer them chairs and lemonade. It was not, then, with 
any misgivings of that sort that we went into our deserted house 
and felt about for matches; but I was surprised that Johanna, 
when she could sit comfortably level on the seat by the door, should 
rather choose to go and stroll in the garden. You cannot stroll in 
my garden. You can do very few of the things in it that most 
people can do in most gardens, and certainly strolling is not one 
of them. It is no place for lovers, or philosophers, or leisurely 
persons of the sort. It is an unrestful place, in which you are 
forced to be energetic, to watch where you put your feet, to balance 
yourself to a nicety, to be continually on the alert. I lit a lantern, 
and went out in search of Johanna strolling. I stood on the back- 
door steps and looked right and looked left. No Johanna. No 
sounds of Johanna. Only the crickets, and the soft darting by of 
a bat. I went down the steps—they are six irregular stones 
embedded one beneath the other in the clay and leading to the 
pump from which, in buckets, we supply our need for water— 
and standing still again, again heard only crickets. I went to the 
mignonette beds I have made—mignonette and nasturtiums ; 
mignonette for scent and nasturtiums for beauty, and I hope you 
like nasturtiums—and standing still again, again heard only 
crickets. The night was dark and soft, and seemed of a limitless 
vastness. The near shrill of the crickets made the silence beyond 
more intense. A cat prowled past, velvet-footed, silent as the 
night, a vanishing grey streak, intent and terrible, concentrated 
wholly on prey. I went on through the grass, my shoes wet with 
dew, the lantern light fitfully calling out my possessions from 
the blackness,—the three apple-trees, the currant-bush, the pale 
group of starworts, children of some accidental wind-dropped seed 
of long ago ; and beside the starworts I stopped again and listened. 
Still only the crickets; and presently very far away the whistle 
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of the night express from Berlin to Munich as it hurried past the 
little station in the Paradies valley. It was extraordinarily quiet. 
Once I thought my own heart-beats were the footsteps of a late 
wanderer on the road. I went further, down to the very end, to 
the place where my beautiful, untiring monthly-rose bush unfolds 
pink flower after pink flower against the fence that separates us 
from our neighbour’s kingdom, and stopped again and listened. 
At first still only crickets, and the anxious twitter of a bird towards 
whose nest that stealthy, murderous streak of grey was drawing. 
It began to rain; soft, warm drops, from the motionless clouds 
spread low across the sky. I forgot Johanna, and became wholly 
possessed by the brooding spirit of the night, by the feeling of 
oneness, of identity with the darkness, the silence, the scent. My 
feet were wet with dew; my hair with the warm and gentle rain. 
I lifted up my face and let the drops fall on it through the leaves 
of the apple-trees, warm and gentle as a caress. Then the sudden 
blare of a trumpet made me start and quiver. I quivered so 
much that the lantern fell down and went out. The blare was the 
loudest noise I thought I had ever heard, ripping up the silence 
like a jagged knife. The startled hills couldn’t get over it, but 
went on echoing and re-echoing it, tossing it backwards and forwards 
to each other in an endless surprise, and had hardly settled down 
ayain with a kind of shudder when they were roused to frenzy by 
another. After that there was blare upon blare. The man only 
stopped to take breath. They were louder, more rollicking than 
any I had heard him produce. And they came from the neigh- 
bour’s house, from the very dwelling of him of the easily tortured 
ears, of him for whom Wagner is not good enough. Well, do you 
know what he had done? I ran down to question, and to extract 
Johanna and explain the trumpeter, and I met the poor genius, 
very pale and damp-looking, his necktie struggled up behind to 
the top of his collar, its bow twisted round somehow under his left 
ear. He was hurrying out into the night as I arrived, panting, on 
the doorstep. ‘Why in the world—’ I began; but a blast 
drowned further speech. 

He flung up his hands, and the darkness engulfed him. 

‘It’s raining,’ I tried to cry after his hatless figure. 

I thought I heard him call back something about Pilsner—‘ It’s 
the Pilsner,’ I thought I heard him say; but the noise coming 
from the kitchen was too violent for me to be sure. 

His father was in the passage, walking up and down it, his 
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hands in his pockets, his shoulders up to his ears as though he 
were shrinking from blows. He told me what his unhappy son 
had done. Not able to endure the trumpet when it was being 
blown up at our house earlier in the evening, not able to endure it 
even softened, chastened, subdued by distance and the intervening 
walls, he had directed his mother to go up and invite the player 
down to her kitchen, where he was to be cajoled into eating and 
drinking, because, as the son explained, full of glee at his sagacity, 
no man who is eating and drinking can at the same time be blowing 
a trumpet. ‘Thus,’ said his father, in jerks coincident with the 
breath-takings of the trumpeter, ‘did he hope to obtain peace.’ 

‘But he didn’t,’ said I. 

‘No. For a period there was extreme, delicious quiet. Mother’ 
—so he invariably describes his wife—‘ sacrificed her best sausage, 
for how shall we permit our son to be tortured? The bread was 
spread with butter three centimeters deep. The trumpeter 
and his Schatz sat quietly in the kitchen eating it. We sat quietly 
on the verandah discussing great themes. Then that good beer 
my son so often praises, that excellent, barrel-kept, cellar-lodged 
Pilsner beer, bright as amber, clear as ice, cool as—cool as— 

‘A cucumber,’ I assisted. 

‘Good. Very good. As a cucumber—as a salad of cucumbers.’ 

‘No, no—there’s pepper in a salad. You'd better just keep 
to plain cucumber,’ I interrupted, always rather nice in the matter 
of images. 

‘Cool, then, as plain cucumber—this usually admirable stuff 
instead of, as we had expected, sending him gradually and pleas- 
antly to sleep—I mean, of course, making him gradually and 
pleasantly so sleepy that thoughts of his bed, growing in affection 
with every glass,would cause him to arise and depart to his barracks, 
—woke him up. And, my dear Fraulein, you yourself heard— 
you are hearing now—how completely it did it.’ 

‘Is he—is he— ?’ I inquired nervously. 

The neighbour nodded. ‘ He is,’ he said; ‘he has consumed 
fourteen glasses.’ 

And indeed he was; and I should say from the tumult, from 
the formlessness of it, the tunelessness, the rollicksomeness, that 
never was anybody more so. 

‘I fear my son will leave us for some quieter spot before his 
holiday is over,’ said the neighbour, looking distressed. 

And perhaps it will convince you more than anything else I have 
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said of the extreme value of our Johannas, when I tell you that, 
goaded by the noise and by his disappointed face to rash promises, 
I declared I would dismiss the girl unless she broke off such an 
engagement, and he stared at me for a moment in astonishment 
and then resignedly shook his head and said with the weary 
conviction of a householder of thirty years’ standing, ‘ Das geht 
doch nicht.’ 

Yours sincerely, 

Rosr-Mariz SCHMIDT. 


XLII. 

Galgenberg, Sept. 9. 

Dear Mr. ANSTRUTHER,—But it is true. Our servants do not 

get more than from 100 to 250 marks a year, and indeed J think 
it is a great deal and cannot see why, because you spend as much 
(you say you do, so I must believe it) in a month on gloves and 
ties, it should make you hate yourself. Do not hate yourself. 
Your doing so doesn’t make us pay our servants more. Why, 
how do you suppose we could get all we need out of our hundred 
pounds a year—I translate our marks into your pounds for your 
greater convenience—if we had to give a servant more than eight 
of them and for our house more than fifteen? Papa and I do not 
like to be kept hungry in the matter of books, and we shall probably 
spend every penny of our income ; but I know a number of families 
with children who live decently and have occasional coffee-parties 
and put by for their daughters’ trousseaux on the same sum. As 
for the servants themselves, have I not described Johanna’s splendid 
appearance on her Sundays, her white dress and gloves, and the 
pink ribbons round her waist ? She finds her wages will buy these 
things and still leave enough for the savings-bank. She is quite 
content. Only I don’t know if she would remain so if you were to 
come and lament over her and tell her what a little way you make 
the same money go. You see, she would probably not grasp the 
true significance of the admission, which is, I take it, not that she 
has too little but that you spend too much. Yet how can I from 
my Galgenberg judge what is necessary in gloves and ties for a 
splendid young man like yourself? The sum seems to me terrific. 
There must be stacks of gloves and ties constantly growing higher 
about your path. You, then, spend on these two things alone 
almost exactly what we three spend in a year on everything. But 
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my astonishment is only the measure of my ignorance. Do not 
hate yourself. Either spend the money without compunction, 
or, if you have compunction, don’t spend it. A sinner should 
always, I think, sin gaily or not at all. I don’t mean that you 
in this are a sinner; I only mean that as a general principle half- 
hearted sinners are contemptible. It is a poor creature who while 
he sins is sorry. If he must sin, let him at least do it with all his 
heart, and having done it waste no time in whimpers but try to 
turn his back on it and his face towards the good. Please do not 
hate yourself. I am sure you have to have the things. Your 
letter is more than usually depressed. Please do not hate yourself. 
It does no good and lowers your vitality. It is as bad as sorrow, 
which surely is very bad. I think nothing great was done by anyone 
who wasted time peering about among his faults ; but if ever you 
meet the pastor who prepared me for confirmation don’t tell 
him I said so. I don’t know how it is with yours in England, but 
here the pastors seem altogether unable to bear listening to descrip- 
tions of plain facts. When they come to doctor my soul, why 
may I not tell them its symptoms as baldly as I tell my body’s 
symptoms to the physician who would heal it? He is not shocked 
or angry when I show him my sore places ; he recommends a plaster 
or @ dose, encourages, and goes away. But your spiritual doctor 
takes your spiritual sore places as a kind of personal affront; at 
least, his manner often shows indignation in proportion as you 
are frank. Instead of being patient, he hardly lets you speak ; 
instead of prescribing, he denounces ; instead of helping, he passion- 
ately scolds ; and so you do not go to him again, but fight through 
your later miseries alone. Just at the time of my preparation 
for confirmation my mother died. My heart, blank with sorrow, 
was very fit for religious impressions and consolations. The 
preparation lasts two years, and three times every week during 
that time I went to classes. For two years I was not allowed to 
dance or to go to even the mildest parties. For two years, from 
sixteen to eighteen, I was earnest, prayerful, humbly seeking 
after righteousness. Then one day, when questionings had come 
upon me that my conscience could not approve, I went to the 
pastor who had prepared me as confidently as I would go with 
a toothache to a dentist, and bared my sensitive conscience to him 
and begged to have my thoughts arranged and my doubts and 
questionings settled. To my amazement and extreme fright I 
beheld him shocked, angry, hardly able to endure hearing me tell 
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all I had been wondering. It seemed very strange. I sat at last 
with downcast eyes, silent, ashamed, my heart shrunk back into 
reserve and frost. I was not being helped; I was being scolded, 
and bitterly scolded. At last at the door some special word of 
blame stung me to heat, and I cried, ‘ Herr Pastor, when my tongue 
is bad and I show it to a doctor, he gives me a pill. Are you not 
the doctor of my spirit ? Why, then, when I come to you to be 
healed, do you, instead of giving me medicine, so cruelly rate me ? ’ 

And he, staring at me a moment aghast, struck his hands 
together above his head. ‘Thy father!’ he cried, ‘Thy father! 
It is he who speaks—it is he speaking in thee. Such words come 
not unaided from the mouth of eighteen, from the mouth of one 
confirmed by these very hands. Ach, miserable maiden, it is not 
with such as thee that Paradise is peopled. The taint of thy 
parentage is heavy upon thee. Thou art not, thou canst not be, 
thou hast never been, a child of God.’ 

And that was all I got for my pains. 

Tell me, what mood were you in when you wrote? Was it not, 
apart from its dejection, one rather inclined to peevishness ? You 
ask, for instance, why I write so much about a tipsy trumpeter 
when I know you are anxious to hear about the other things I never 
tell you. I can’t imagine what they are. You must let me write 
how and what I like—bear with me while I discourse of roses and 
nasturtium-beds, of rain and sunshine, clouds and wind, cats, 
birds, servants, even trumpeters. My life holds nothing greater 
than these. If you want to hear from me you must hear also of 
them. And why have you taken so bitter a dislike to our gifted 
young neighbour down the hill, calling him contemptuously a 
fiddler ? He is certainly a fiddler, if to fiddle in one’s hours of 
ease produces one, and perhaps you would be twice as happy as 
you are if you could fiddle half so wonderfully as he does. He is 
gone. His holiday either came to an end or was put to an end by 
Johanna’s fiancé. Now, in these early September days, this season 
of mists and mellow fruitfulness, of cloudy mornings and calm even- 
ings and golden afternoons, he has turned his back on the hills and 
forests, on the reddening creepers and sweetening grapes, on the 
splash of water among ferns and rocks, on all those fresh, quiet 
things that make life worth having, and is sitting at a desk some- 
where in Berlin doggedly bent on becoming, by means of a great 
outlay of days and years, a Landrath, a Regierungsrath, a Geheim- 
rath, and a Wirklicher Geheimrath mit dem Pridikat Excellenz. When 
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he has done that he will take down his hat and go forth at last 
to enjoy life, and will find to his surprise that it isn’t there, that it 
ig all behind him, a heap of dusty days piled in the corners of 
offices, and that his knees shake as he goes about looking for it, 
and that he can no longer even tune his fiddle by himself but has 
to have it done for him by the foctman. 

Isn’t that what happens to all you wise men, so prudently deter- 
mined to make your way in the world ? You must be very sure of 
another life, or how could you bear to squander this? The things 
you are missing—oh, the things you are missing !—while you so 
carefully add little gain to little gain, or what I would rather call 
little loss to little loss. I see no point in slaving day after day 
through one’s best years. Suppose you do not, in the end, have a 
footman to open your door—the footman is merely a symbol, 
conveniently expressing the multitude of superfluities that gather 
about the declining years of the person who has got on, things 
bought with the sacrifice of his life, and none of them giving him 
back the lost power, gone with youth, to enjoy them—suppose, 
then, you do not end gloriously with a footman, what of that? I 
must be blind, for I never can see the desirability of these trappings. 
Yet they surely are of an immense desirability, since everybody, 
really everybody, is willing to give so much in payment for them. 
Our elder neighbour down the hill has actually given his eyes and 
his back ; he peers at life through spectacles, and walks about like 
Wordsworth’s leech-gatherer, bent double through poking about 
for years in the muddy pools of little boys’ badly written exercises ; 
and here he is at fifty still not satisfied with what he has earned, 
still going on drudging the whole year round, except for his six 
short weeks insummer. His wife is thrifty ; they have only the one 
son; they live frugally ; long ago they must have put by enough 
to keep them warm and fed and clothed without his doing another 
stroke of work. 

I was interrupted there by a message from him asking if I 
would come down and help him gather up the windfalls in his 
orchard, his wife being busy pickling beans. I went, my head full 
of what I had just been writing to you, and I gathered up together 
with the apples a little lesson in the foolishness of officious and hasty 
criticism. It was this way: 

Our baskets being full, and our backs rested, he groaned and 
said that in another week he must leave for Weimar. 

* But you like your work,’ said I. 
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‘I detest my work,’ he said peevishly. ‘I detest teaching. 
I detest little boys.’ 

, * Then why——’ I began, but stopped. 

‘Why? Why? Because I detest it is no reason why I should 
not do it.’ 

‘Yes, it is.’ 

‘What, and at my age begin another ?’ 

‘No, no.’ 

‘You would not have me idle ?’ 

‘Yes, I would.’ 

He stared at me gravely through his spectacles. ‘This is 
unprincipled,’ he said. 

I laughed. It is years since I have observed that the prin- 
cipled groan a good deal and make discontented criticisms of life, 
and I don’t think I care to be one of them. 

‘It is,’ he persisted, seeing that I only laughed. 

‘Is it ?’ said I. 

‘It is man’s lot to work,’ said he. 

“Is it ?’ said I. 

‘ Certainly,’ said he. 

* All day ?’ 

‘If he cannot get it done in less time, certainly.’ 

‘Every day ?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ All through the years of his life 2’ 

‘ All through the years of his strength, certainly.’ 

‘What for ?’ 

‘My dear young lady, have you been living again on vegetables 
lately 2” 

‘ Why 2 > 

‘ Your words sound as though your thoughts were watery.’ 

A nettled silence fell upon me, and while I was arranging how 
best to convince him of their substance he was shaking his 
head and saying that it was strange how the most intelligent 
women are unable really to think. ‘ Water,’ he continued, ‘is 
indispensable in its proper place and good in many others where, 
strictly, it might be done without. I have nothing to say against 
watery emotions, watery sentiments, even watery affections, 
especially in ladies, who would be less charming in proportion as 
they were more rigid. Ebb and flow, uncertainty, instability, 
unaccountableness, are becoming to your sex. But in the region of 
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thought, of the intellect, of pure reason, everything should be 
very dry. The one place, my dear young lady, in which I will 
endure no water is on the brain.’ 

I had no answer ready. There seemed to be nothing left to 
do but to go home. I did go a few steps up the orchard, reflecting 
on the way men have of telling you you cannot think, or are not 
logical, at the very moment when you appear to yourself to be 
most unanswerable—a regrettable habit that at once puts a stop 
to interesting conversation,—and presently, as I was nearing our 
fence, he called after me. ‘Fraulein Rose-Marie, he called 
pleasantly. 

‘ Well ? ’ said I, looking down at him over a displeased shoulder. 

‘Come back.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Come back and dine with us.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘There is mutton for dinner, and before that a soup full of 
the concentrated strength of beasts. Up there I know you will eat 
carrots and stewed apples, and I shall never be able to make you 
see what I see.’ 

‘Heaven forbid that I ever should.’ 

‘ What, you do not desire to be reasonable ? ’ 

‘I don’t choose to argue with you.’ 

‘Have I done anything ?’ 

‘You are not logical enough for me,’ said I, anxious to be 
beforehand with the inevitable remark. 

‘Come, come,’ said he, his face crinkling into smiles. 

‘It’s true,’ said I. 

‘Come back and prove it.’ 

‘Useless.’ 

‘You cannot.’ 

*T will not.’ 

‘It is the same thing.’ 

I went on up the hill. 

‘ Fraulein Rose-Marie ! ’ 

* Well 2’ 

‘Come back.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Come back, and tell me why you think I ought to give up my 
work and sit for the rest of my days with hanging hands.’ 

I turned and looked down at him. ‘ Because,’ I said, ‘ are you 
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not fifty ? And is not that high time to begin and get something 
out of life 2’ 

He adjusted his spectacles, and stared up at me attentively. 
‘Continue,’ he said. 

‘TI look at your life, at ail those fifty years of it, and I see it 
insufferably monotonous.’ 

* Continue.’ 

* Dull.’ 

* Continue.’ 

* Dusty.’ 

* Continue.’ 

* Dreary.’ 

‘Continue.’ He nodded his head gently at each adjective and 
counted them off on his fingers. 

“I see it full of ink-spots, dog-eared grammars, and little 
boys.’ 

* Continue.’ 

“It is a constant going over the same ground—in itself a mad- 
dening process. No sooner do the boys reach a certain age and 
proficiency and become slightly more interesting than they go on 
to somebody else, and you begin again at the beginning with another 
batch. You teach in a bare-walled room with enormous glaring 
windows, and the ring of the electric tram-bell in the street below 
makes the commas in your sentences. You have been doing this 
every day for thirty years. The boys you taught at first are 
fathers of families now. The trees in the playground have grown 
from striplings into big shady things. Everything has gone on, 
and so have you—but you have only gone on getting drier and more 
bored.’ 

‘Continue,’ said he, smiling. 

‘Your intelligence,’ said I, coming down a little nearer, ‘ rest- 
less at first, and for ever trying to push green shoots through the 
thick rind of routine—— ’ 

“Good. Quite good. Continue.’ 

*— through to a wider space, a more generous light—— ’ 

“Poetic. Quite poetic. My compliments.’ 

‘Thank you. Your intelligence, then, for ever—for ever— 
you ve interrupted me, and I don’t know where I’d got to.’ 

‘You had got to my intelligence having green shoots.’ 

‘Oh, yes. Well, they’re not green now. That’s the point 
I’ve been stumbling towards. They ought to be, if you had taken 
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bigger handfuls of leisure and had not wholly wasted your time 
drudging. But now they ought to be more than shoots—great trees, 
in whose shade we all would sit gratefully, and you enjoying free 
days, with the pleasant memory of free years behind you and the 
cheerful hope of roomy years to come. And during all that time of 
your imprisonment in a class-room the world outside went on its 
splendid way, the seasons filled it with beauty which you were not 
there to see, the sun shone and warmed other people, the winds 
blew and made other people’s flesh tingle and their blood dance— 
you, of course, were cramped up with cold feet and a headache— 
the birds sang to other people tunes of heaven, while in your ears 
buzzed only the false quantities of reluctant little boys, the deli- 
cious raln—— ’ 

‘Stop, stop. You forget I had to earn a living.’ 

‘Of course you had. But you know you earned your living long 
ago. What you are earning now is much more like your dying— 
the dying, the atrophy of your soul. What does it matter if your 
wife has one bonnet less a year, and no silk dress —— ’ 

‘Do not let her hear you,’ he said, glancing round. 

‘—or if you keep no servant, and have less to eat on Sundays 
than your neighbours, give no parties, and don’t cumber yourselves 
up with acquaintances who care nothing for you? If you gave 
up these things you could also give up drudging. You are too 
old to drudge. You have been too old these twenty years. A man 
of your brains——’ he pretended to look grateful—‘* who cannot 
earn enough between twenty and thirty to keep him from the 
necessity of slaving for the rest of his days is not—is not—— ’ 

‘Worthy of the name of man ?’ 

“I don’t know that that’s a great thing,’ said I doubtfully. 

‘Let it pass. It is an accepted ending to a sentence beginning 
as yours did. And now, my dear young lady, you have preached 
me a Sermon—— ’ 

* Not a sermon.’ 

‘Permitted me, then, to be present at a lecture—— ’ 

‘Not a lecture.’ 

* Anyhow held forth on the unworthily puny outer conditions 
of my existence. Tell me, now, one thing. I concede the ink- 
spots, the little boys, the monotony, the tram-bells, the regrettable 
number of years; they are all there, and you with your vivid 
imagination see them all. But tell me one thing: has it never 
occurred to you that they are the merest shell, the merest husk and 
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envelopement, and that it is possible that in spite of them——’ 
his voice grew serious—‘ my life may be very rich within ?’ 

And you, my friend, tell me another thing. Am I not despe- 
rately, hopelessly horrid? Short-sighted? Impertinent? The 
readiest jumper at conclusions? The most arrogant critic of other 
people? Rich within. Of course. Hidden with God. That is 
what I have never seen when I have looked on superciliously from 
the height of my own idleness at these drudging lives. And see 
how amazing has been my foolishness, for would not my own life 
judged from outside, this life here alone with Papa, this restricted, 
poor, solitary life, my first youth gone, my future without pros- 
pects, no distractions, few friends, Papa’s affection growing vaguer 
as he grows older, would it not, looked at as I have been looking 
at my neighbour’s, seem entirely blank and desolate? Yet how 
sincerely can I echo what he said—My life is very rich within. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rosg-Marie SonMivr. 


XLIV. 
Galgenberg, Sept. 16. 

Dear Mr. ANSTRUTHER,—It is kind of you to want to contradict 
what I said in my last letter about the outward appearance of my 
life, but really you know I am past my first youth. At twenty-six 
I cannot pretend to be what is known as a young girl, and I don’t 
want to. Not for anything would I be seventeen or eighteen again. 
I like to be a woman grown, to have entered into the full possession 
of whatever faculties I am to have, to know what I want, to look at 
things in their true proportions. I don’t know that eighteen has 
anything that compensates for that. It is such a rudderless sort 
of age. It may be more charming to the beholder, but it is not 
half so nice to the person herself. What is the good of loving 
chocolate to distraction when it only ends by making you sick ? 
And the joy of a new frock or hat is dashed at once when you meet 
the superior gorgeousness of some other girl’s frock or hat. And 
parties are often disappointing things. And students, though they 
are deeply interesting, easily lead to tiresome complications if 
they admire you, and if they don’t that isn’t very nice either. 
Why, even the young man in the cake-shop who used so gallantly to 
serve us with lemonade and had such wonderful curly eyelashes 
was not much good really, for he couldn’t be invited to tea, and 
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whenever we wanted to look at his eyelashes we had to buy a cake, 
and cakes are dreadfully expensive for persons who have no money. 
Yes, it is a silly, tittering, calf-like age, and I am glad it. can’t 
come back again. Please do not think that I need comforting 
because it is gone, or because of any of the other items in the list 
I gave you. The future looks quite pleasant to me,—quite bright 
and sunny. It is only empty of what people call prospects, by 
which I take them to mean husbands, but I shall fill it with pigs 
instead. I have great plans. I see what can be done with 
even one pig from my neighbour’s example, who has dug out a 
sort of terrace and put a sty on it: simply wonders. And how 
much more could be done with two. I mean to be a very happy 
old maid. I shall fix my attention in the mornings on remunera- 
tive objects like pigs, and spend beautiful afternoons, quite idle 
physically but with my soul busy up among the poets. Later 
on in distant years, when Papa doesn’t want me any more, I shall 
try to find a little house somewhere where it is flat, so that I can 
have other creatures about me besides bees, which are the only live 
stock I can keep here. And you mustn’t think I shall not be happy, 
because I shall. So happy. I am happy now, and I mean to be 
happy then; and when I am very old and have to die I shall be 
happy about that too. I shall ‘lay me down with a will,’ as the 
bravest of your countrymen sang. 

Do my plans seem to you selfish? I expect they do. People 
so easily call those selfish who stand a little aside and look on 
at life. We have a poet of whom we are proud, but whose fame 
has not, I think, reached across to England, a rugged, robust poet, 
not very far below Goethe, a painter on large canvases, best at 
mighty scenes, perhaps least good in small things, in lyrics, in the 
things in which Heine was so exquisite ; and he for my encourage- 


ment has said, 
Bei sich selber faingt man an, 
Da man nicht Allen helfen kann. 


Isn’t it a nice jingle? The man’s name is Hebbel, and he 
lived round about the forties, and perhaps you know more of him 
than I do, and I have been arrogant again ; but it is a jingle that 
has often cheered me when I was afraid I ought to be teaching 
somebody something, or making clothes for somebody, or paying 
somebody domiciliary visits and talking fluently of the lieber Gott. 
I shrink from these things; and a shrinking visitor, shy and un- 
certain, cannot be so nice as no visitor at all. Is it very wrong 
VOL. XXII.—NO. 127, N.S. 2 
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of me? When my conscience says it is—it does not say so often— 
I try to make up by going into the kitchen and asking Johanna 
kind questions about her mother. I must say she is rather odd 
when I do. She not only doesn’t meet me half-way, she doesn’t 
come even part of the way. She clatters her saucepans with an 
energy very like fury, and grows wholly monosyllabic. Yet it is 
not her stepmother ; it is her very own mother, and it ought to be 
the best way of touching responsive chords in her heart and making 
her feel Iam not merely a mistress but a friend. Once, struck 
by the way the lids of the saucepans were falling about, I tried 
her with her father, but the din instantly became so terrific that I 
was kept silent quite a long time, and when it left off felt instinc- 
tively that I had better say something about the weather. I don’t 
think I told you that after that trumpeting Sunday, moved to real 
compassion by the sufferings of him you call the fiddler man, I took 
my courage in both hands and told Johanna with the pleasantest 
of smiles—I daresay it was really a rather ghastly one—that her 
trumpeter must not again bring his instrument with him when he 
called. ‘It can so very well stay at home,’ I explained suavely. 

She immediately said she would leave on the first of October. 

‘ But, Johanna! ’ I cried. 

She repeated the formula. 

‘But, Johanna! How can a clever girl like you be so un- 
reasonable? He is to visit you as often as before. All we beg is 
that it shall be done without music.’ 

She repeated the formula. 

‘But, Johanna!’ I expostulated again,—eloquent exclamation, 
expressing the most varied sentiments. 

She once again repeated the formula; and next day I was 
forced to descend into Jena, shaking an extremely rueful fist at 
the neighbour’s house on the way, and set about searching in the 
obscurity of a registry office for the pearl we are trying all our 
lives to find. 

This office consists of two rooms, the first filled with servants 
looking for mistresses, and the second with mistresses looking 
for servants. A Fraulein of vague age but determined bearing 
sits at a desk in the second room, and notes in a ledger the require- 
ments of both parties. They are always the same: the would-be 
mistress, full of a hopefulness that crops up again and again to 
the end of her days, causing attributes like fleissig, treu, ehrlich, 
anstindig, arbeitslieb, kinderlieb, to be written down together 
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with her demands in cooking, starching, and ironing, and often 
adding the information that though the wages may appear small 
they are not really so, owing to the unusually superior quality of 
the treatment ; and the would-be maid, briefer because without 
illusions, dictates her firm resolve to go nowhere where there is 
cooking, washing, or a baby. 

‘Gott, diese Midchen, exclaimed a waiting lady to me as I 
arrived, hot and ruffled after my long tramp in the sun. I dropped 
into a chair beside her; and hot and ruffled as I was, she, who 
had been sitting there hours, was still more so. In her agitation 
she had cried out to the first human being at hand, the Fraulein 
at the desk having something too distinctly inhuman about her— 
strange as a result of her long and intimate intercourse with human 
beings—to be lightly applied to for sympathy. Then looking 
at me again she cried, ‘ Why, it is the good Rose-Marie!’ And I 
saw she was an old friend of my stepmother’s, Frau Meyer, the wife 
of one of the doctors at the Lunatic Asylum, who used to come in 
often while you were with us, and whenever she came in you 
went out. 

‘Not married yet ?’ she asked as we shook hands, smiling as 
though the joke were good. 

I smiled with an equal conviction of its goodness, and said I was 
not. 

‘Not even engaged ?’ 

‘ Not even engaged,’ said I, smiling more broadly, as if infinitely 
tickled. 

“You must be quick,’ said she. 

I admitted the necessity by a nod. 

“You are twenty-six—I know your age because poor Emilie ’— 
Emilie was my stepmother—‘ was married ten years, and when she 
married you were sixteen. Twenty-six is a great age for a girl. 
When I was your age I had already had four children. What do 
you think of that 2?’ 

I didn’t know what to think of it, so smiled vaguely, and turning 
to the waiting machine at the desk began my list. ‘ Hard-working, 
clean, honest—’ 

“Yes, yes, if we could but find such treasures,’ interrupted Frau 
Meyer with a reverberating sigh. ‘Here am I engaged to give the 
first coffee-party of the season—’ 

‘What, in summer ?’ 
‘It is not summer in September. If the weather chooses to 
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pretend it is I cannot help it. It is autumn, and I will no longer 
endure the want of social gatherings. Invariably I find the time 
between the last Coffee of spring and the first of autumn almost 
unendurable. What do you do, Rose-Marie, up there on that 
horrible mountain of yours, to pass the time ?’ 

Pass the time? I who am so much afraid of Time’s passing me” 
that I try to catch at him as he goes, pull him back, make him 
creep slowly while I squeeze the full preciousness out of every 
minute? I gazed at her abstractedly, haunted by the recollection 
of flying days, days gone so quickly, vanished before I well knew 
how happy I was being. ‘I really couldn’t tell you,’ I said. 

‘ Hard-working, clean, honest,—’ read out the Fraulein, remind- 
ing me that I was busy. 

‘Moral,’ I dictated, ‘ able to wash—’ 

‘You will never find one,’ interrupted Frau Meyer again. ‘At | 
least, never one who is both moral and able to wash. Two good 
things don’t go together with these girls, I find. The trouble I 
am in for want of one! They are as scarce and as expensive as 
roses in December. Since April I have had three, and all had to 
leave by the merest accident—nothing at all to do with the place | 
or me ; but the ones in there seem to know there have been three in | 
the time, and make the most extravagant demands. I have been | 
here the whole morning, and am in despair.’ 

She stopped to fan herself with her handkerchief. 

‘Able to wash,’ I resumed, ‘iron, cook, mend—have you § 
anyone suitable, Fraulein ? ’ 3 

‘Many,’ was the laconic answer. 

‘I’m afraid we cannot give more than a hundred and sixty 
marks,’ said I. d 

‘Pooh,’ said Frau Meyer ; and there was a pause in the scratch- | 
ing of the pen. 

‘ But there are no children,’ I continued. 

The pen went on more glibly. Frau Meyer fanned herself 
harder. 

* And only two Herrschaften.’ 

The pen skimmed over the paper. 

‘ We live up—we live up on the Galgenberg.’ 

The pen stopped dead. 

‘You will never find one who will go up there,’ cried Frau 
Meyer triumphantly. ‘I need not fear your taking a good one 
away from me. They will not leave the town.’ 
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The Fraulein rang a bell and called out a name. ‘It is another 
one for you, Frau Doctor,’ she said ; and a large young lady came 
in from the other room. ‘The general servant Fraulein Ottilie 
Krummacher—Frau Doctor Meyer,’ introduced the Fraulein. 
‘I think you may suit each other.’ 

‘It is time you showed me some one who will,’ groaned Frau 
Meyer. ‘Six have I already interviewed, and the demands of all 
are enough to make my mother, who was Frau Gutsbesitzer Gross- 
kopf of the Grosskopfs of Grosskopfsecke, born Knoblauch, and 
a lady of the most exact knowledge in household matters, turn in 
her grave.” 

‘Town ?’ asked the large girl quickly, hardly allowing Frau 
Meyer to get to a full stop, and obviously callous as to the Grosskopfs 
of Grosskopfsecke. 

‘Yes, yes—here, overlooking the market-place and the inter- 
esting statue of the electoral founder of the University. No way 
to go, therefore, to market. Enlivening scenes constantly visible 
from the windows— ’ 

‘Which floor ?’ 

‘Second. Shallow steps, and a nice balustrade. Really 


hardly higher than the first floor, or even than an ordinary 
ground floor, the rooms being very low.’ 

‘Washing ?’ 

‘Done out of the house. Except the smallest, fewest trifles 
such as—such as—ahem. The ironing, dear Fraulein, I will do 
mostly myself. There are the shirts, you know—husbands are 


> 


particular —— 

‘How many ?’ 

‘How many ?’ echoed Frau Meyer. ‘ How many what ?’ 

* Husbands.’ 

‘ Aber, Fraulein,’ expostulated the secretary. 

‘She said husbands,’ said the large girl. ‘Shirts, then—how 
many? It’s all the same.’ 

* All the same ? ’ cried Frau Meyer, who adored her husband. 

‘In the work it makes.’ 

‘But, dear Fraulein, the shirts are not washed at home.’ 

‘ But ironed.’ 

‘Tiron them.’ 

‘And I heat the irons and keep up the fire to heat them with.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ cried Frau Meyer, affecting the extreme pleasure of 
one who has just received an eager assurance, ‘ so you do.’ 
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The large girl stared. ‘Cooking?’ she inquired, after a 
slightly stony pause. 

‘Most of that I will do myself, also. The Herr is very par- 
ticular. I shall only need a little—quite a little assistance. And 
think of all the new and excellent dishes you will learn to make.’ 

The girl waved this last inducement aside as unworthy of con- 
sideration. ‘Number of persons in the household ?’ 

Frau Meyer coughed before she could answer. ‘Oh,’ said she, 
‘oh, well—there is my husband, and naturally myself, and then 
there are—there are—are you fond of children?’ she ended 
hastily. 

The girl fixed her with a suspicious eye. ‘It depends how 
many there are,’ she said cautiously. 

Frau Meyer got up and leaned over the Fraulein at the desk, and 
whispered into her impassive ear. 

The Fraulein shook her head. ‘I am afraid it is no use,’ she 
said. 

Frau Meyer whispered again. The Fraulein looked up, and 
fastening her eyes on a point somewhere below the large girl’s chin 
said, ‘ The wages are good.’ 

‘ What are they ?’ asked the girl. 

‘ Considering the treatment you will receive—— ’ the girl’s eyes 
again became suspicious—‘ they are excellent.’ 

‘ What are they ?’ 

‘Everything found, and a hundred and eighty marks a year.’ 

The girl turned and walked towards the door. 

‘Stop! Stop!’ cried Frau Meyer desperately. ‘I cannot see 
you throw away a good place with so little preliminary reflection. 
Have you considered that there would be no trudging to market, 
and consequently you will only require half the boots and stock- 
ings and skirts those poor girls have to buy who live up in 
the villas that look so grand and pretend to give such high 
wages ?” 

The girl paused. 

‘ And no steep stairs to climb, laden with heavy baskets? And 
hardly any washing—hardly any washing, I tell you!’ she almost 
shrieked in her anxiety. ‘And no cooking to speak of? And 
every Sunday—mind, every Sunday evening free? And I never 
scold, and my husband never scolds, and with a hundred and eighty 
marks a year there is nothing a clever girl cannot buy. Why, it 
is an ideal, a delightful place—one at which I would jump if I were a 
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girl, and this lady "—indicating me—‘would jump, too, would 
you not, Rose-Marie ? ’ 

The girl wavered. ‘How many children are there?’ she 
asked. 

‘Children? Children? Angels, you mean. They are perfect 
angels, so good and well-behaved—are they not, Rose-Marie? Fit 
to go at once to heaven—unberufen—without a day’s more train- 
ing, so little would they differ in manner when they got there from 
angels who have been used to it for years. You are fond of children, 
Fraulein, Iam sure. Naturally you are. I see it in your nice face. 
Nonice Fraulein is not. And these, I tell you, are such unusual——’ 

‘How many are there ?’ 

‘ Ach Gott, there are only six, and so small still that they can 
hardly be counted as six—six of the dearest—— ’” 

The girl turned on her heel. ‘I cannot be fond of six,’ she 
said ; and went out with the heavy tread of finality. 

Frau Meyer looked at me. ‘There now,’ she said, in tones of 
real despair. 

‘It is very tiresome,’ said I, sympathising the more acutely 
that I knew my turn was coming next. 

‘Tiresome ? It is terrible. In two days I have my Coffee, 
and no—and no—and no > She burst into tears, hiding her 
face from the dispassionate stare of the Fraulein at the desk in 
her handkerchief, and trying to conceal her sobs by a ceaseless 
blowing of her nose. 

‘T am so sorry,’ I murmured, touched by this utter melting. 

An impulse seized me on which I instantly acted. ‘Take 
Johanna,’ I cried. ‘Take her for that day. She will at least get 
you over that. She is excellent at a party, and knows all about 
Coffees. I'll send her down early, and you keep her as late as 
youlike. She would enjoy the outing, and we can manage quite well 
for one day without her.’ 

‘Is that—is that the Johanna you had in the Rauchgasse ? ’ 

‘Yes—trained by my stepmother—really good in an emergency.’ 

Frau Meyer flung her arms round my neck. ‘Ach danke, 
danke, Du liebes, gutes Kind!’ she cried, embracing me with a 
warmth that showed me what heaps of people she must have asked 
to her party. 

And I, after the first flush of doing a good deed was over and 
cool reflection had resumed its sway, which it did by the time 
I was toiling up the hill on the way home after having been unani- 
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mously rejected as mistress by the assembled maidens, I repented ; 
for was not Johanna now my only hope? ‘ Frau Meyer,’ whispered 
Reflection in my despondent ear, ‘ will engage her to go to her 
permanently on the Ist, and she will go because of the twenty 
marks more salary. You have been silly. Of course she would 
have stayed with you with a little persuasion rather than have to 
look for another place and spend her money at a registry-office. It 
is not likely, however, that she will refuse a situation costing her 
nothing.’ 

But see how true it sometimes is that virtue is rewarded. 
Johanna went down as I had promised, and worked all day for Frau 
Meyer. She was given a thaler as a present, as much cake and 
coffee as she could consume, and received the offer of a permanent 
engagement when she should leave us. This she told me standing 
by my bedside late that night, the candle in her hand lighting up 
her heated, shining face, and hair dishevelled by exertion. ‘ But,’ 
said she, ‘ Fraulein Rose-Marie, not for the world would I take the 
place. Such a restless lady, such a nervous gentleman, such 
numbers of spoilt and sprawling children. If I had not been there 
to-day and beheld it from the inside I would have engaged myself 
to go. But after this——’ she waved the candle—‘ never.’ 

‘What are you going to do, then, Johanna ? ’ I asked, thinking 
wistfully of the four years we had passed together. 

* Stay here,’ she announced defiantly. 

I put my arms round her neck and kissed her. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rose-Mariz ScumIpt. 


(To be continued.) 
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A CHRISTMAS LEGEND. 


ABROAD on a winter’s night there ran 
Under the starlight, leaping the rills 

Swollen with snow-drip from the hills, 
Goat-legged, goat-bearded Pan. 


He loved to run on the crisp white floor, 
Where black hill-torrents chiselled grooves, 
And he loved to print his clean-cut hooves 
Where none had trod before. 


And now he slacked and came to a stand 
Beside a river too broad to leap ; 

And as he panted he heard a sheep 

That bleated near at hand. 


‘ Bell-wether, bell-wether, what do you say ? 
Peace, and huddle your ewes from cold!’ 

‘ Master, but ere we went to fold 

Our herdsman hastened away. 


‘ Over the hill came other twain 

And pointed away to Bethlehem, 

And spake with him, and he followed them, 
And has not come again. 


‘He dropped his pipe of the river-reed ; 
He left his scrip in his haste to go; 
And all our grazing is under snow, 

So that we cannot feed.’ 


‘Left his sheep on a winter’s night ? ’— 
Pan folded them with an angry frown. 

‘ Bell-wether, bell-wether, I'll go down 
Where the star shines bright.’ 


Down by the hamlet he met the man. 
‘Shepherd, no shepherd, thy flock is lorn 
‘ Master, no master, a child is born 
Royal, greater than Pan. 





A CHRISTMAS LEGEND. 


‘Lo, I have seen; I go to my sheep 
Follow my footsteps through the snow, 
But warily, warily see thou go, 

For child and mother sleep.’ 


Into the stable-yard Pan crept, 
And there in a manger a baby lay 
Beside his mother upon the hay, 
And mother and baby slept. 


Pan bent over the sleeping child, 
Gazed on him, panting after his run ; 
And while he wondered, the little one 
Opened his eyes and smiled ; 


Smiled, and after a little space 

Struggled an arm from the swaddling-band, 
And raising a tiny dimpled hand, 

Patted the bearded face. 


Something snapped in the breast of Pan ; 

His heart and his throat and his eyes were sore, 
And he wished to weep as never before 

Since the world began. 


And out he went to the silly sheep, 

To the fox on the hill, the fish in the sea, 
The horse in the stall, the bird in the tree, 
Asking them how to weep. 


But they could not teach, for they did not know ; 
The law stands writ for the beast that’s dumb 
That a limb may ache and a heart be numb, 

But never a tear can flow. 


So bear you kindly to-day, O Man, 

To all that is dumb and all that is wild, 

For the sake of the Christmas babe who smiled 
In the eyes of great god Pan. 
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POURQUOI ne pas prendre, comme sujet, Lord Beaconsfield, homme de lettres? 
Il faut soigneusement faire la division entre les deux hommes; écrire un article 
sur Lord Beaconsfield pris dans toute sa généralité, ce serait se donner la mer 
& boire dans ce moment; tant de questions s’y rattachent. Mais tenez-vous 
rigoureusement 4 ]’écrivain, au romancier, et vous trouverez un excellent article 
4 faire, trés plein, trés amusant, et surtout trés actuel. Lord Beaconsfield, c'est 
toujours le méme homme, depuis son premier roman de ‘ Vivian Grey,’ jusqu’a ce 
moment ov il étonne le Congrés de son aplomb et de son abstention de la langue 
francaise. Nos Libéraux le comprennent mal et ils le détestent; je ne lai 
jamais détesté, moi: il n’appartient pas 4 la famille des Périclés, bien sir; mais 
je le préfére 4 la plupart de ses rivaux. 


THE scope assigned to me is more closely restricted than that 
which, writing in the eventful summer of 1878, Matthew Arnold 
thus suggested to his friend, Monsieur Fontanés. Even ‘ Lord 
Beaconsfield, homme de lettres, écrivain, romancier,’ would be 


a theme of considerable magnitude. It would require disserta- 
tions on diction, plot, and method ; on the uses of political fiction ; 
on the poetic vein in prose and the prosaic vein in poetry; on 
biography as a form of history; and on the effect produced by 
the habit of public speaking on a man’s literary style. For these 
and similar studies there is no space at my command, What I 
have will only suffice for one aspect of ‘ Lord Beaconsfield, homme 
de lettres,’ and that is Lord Beaconsfield as portrait-painter. 

That truly remarkable man whom, according to Matthew 
Arnold, people of my persuasion misunderstood and detested, was 
born in 1804. He had, in singular degree, the precocity of his 
race; and in 1826 he published, in ‘ Vivian Grey,’ a series of 
portraits as bold and as masterly, though not quite so delicately 
finished, as any which he drew in the fulness of his fame. But it 
is a desperately far cry to the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
and the interest of young Disraeli’s character-sketches has been 
destroyed by two different fates. Some of the persons depicted 
were so insignificant that, at this time of day, no one cares to 
know what they said, or did, or looked like ; others were so famous 
that we know all about them without Disraeli’s assistance. To 
the former class belong William Stewart Rose, and Charles Rose 
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Ellis, and the first Duke of Buckingham, and Lord Porchester ; 
to the latter the Duke of Wellington, and Lord Brougham, and 
Harriet Mellon, and the Miss Berrys. We will therefore not 
reason of these, but regard them and pass on, only remarking as 
we pass that anyone who wishes to know more of ‘ Vivian Grey,’ 
and ‘ The Young Duke,’ and ‘Contarini Fleming,’ and ‘ Popanilla’! 
(or, in other words, of what Disraeli thought about the great 
world before he entered it), can find all he wants in the admirable 
studies of Mr. Langdon-Davies, and of my friend Mr. Walter 
Sichel. 

Scarcely more vital than those quite early portraits are the 
character-studies presented to us in ‘Henrietta Temple’ and 
“Venetia.” In the former book the chief portrait is ‘Count 
Mirabel’ ; and the original of it, Count d’Orsay, is thus described 
by Mr. Frederick Leveson-Gower, who, in a green old age, recol- 
lects the sayings and doings of 1837 as if they had taken place 
yesterday : 

Count d’Orsay was a good-for-nothing fellow. He was handsome, clever, and 
amusing, but his record was a bad one. No Frenchman would speak to him 
because he left the French army at the breaking out of the war between his own 
country and Spain, in order to go to Italy with Lord and Lady Blessington; and 
his conduct with regard to his marriage was infamous. 


So much for the hero of ‘Henrietta Temple.’ The ever- 
green dowager, Lady Bellair, is an exact copy of Mary Monckton, 
who was Countess of Cork from 1786 to 1840. Her great-nephew, 
Richard Monckton Milnes, wrote of her in 1838: ‘Corky has had 
parties of all kinds; I dine there to-day to meet the John Russells 
and a world of Whigs.’ ‘ Venetia’ suffers from the fault of over- 
familiarity. ‘ Not all the banded powers of earth and heaven’ can 
make a novel about Byron and Shelley and Lady Caroline Lamb 
interesting. Interesting, indeed—profoundly, absorbingly interest- 
ing—were their lives and characters; but interest of this kind 
must be sought in correspondence or memoirs and autobiographies. 
It evaporates when it is decanted into a novel. And now we clear 
a chasm of seven years, and approach the famous ‘ Trilogy’ in 
which Disraeli promulgated to an astonished world the gospel of 
‘Young England.’ He has himself depicted, with delightful self- 
ridicule, the commotion which it caused. 


1 A friend tells me that John Bright was—quod minime reris—a great admirer 
of Popanilla, and used to say that he never met anyone who had read it. 
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‘ Well, I don’t know what it is,’ said Mr. Melton, at the club; ‘ but it has got 
hold of all the young fellows who have just come out. Beau is a little bit 
himself. I had some idea of giving my mind to it, they made such a fuss about 
it at Everingbam ; but it requires a devilish deal of history, I believe, and all 


that sort of thing.’ 
‘Ah! that’s a bore,’ said his companion. ‘It is difficult to turn to with a new 
thing when you are not in the habit of it. I never could manage charades.’ 


In a more solemn passage the inventor of ‘ Young England’ 
says that it is ‘a holy thing to see a State saved by its youth.’ 
He himself, at the time which we have now reached, was a mature 
youth of forty ; but he had gathered round him some bright and, 
it must be added, credulous, spirits of a younger age. That most 
gracious and gallant gentleman, the late Duke of Rutland,' was, 
as Lord John Manners, the sacred bard of ‘ Young England’; and it 
was his lamented death that suggested the subject of this paper. In 
‘England’s Trust’ he sang the praises of the movement in which 
Disraeli had enlisted him, and hurled chivalric defiance at his 
country’s foes. What those foes were was never very clearly 
revealed. Liberalism, as the authors of ‘Lyra Apostolica’ con- 
ceived it in 1836, was one of them, and manufactures, and political 
economy, and poor law, and Dissent had their places in the horrid 
band. From these associated evils England was to be saved by 
the joint action of the Crown, the Church, and the Nobility ; and 
when once deliverance was secured everyone was to come by his 
own, England was again to be ‘merrie,’ the peasantry were to 
dance round the May Pole, and Mr. Disraeli and his young friends 
were to rule the roast. 


Oh! would some noble dare again to raise 
The feudal banner of forgotten days, 

And live, despising slander’s harmless hate, 
The potent ruler of his petty state! 

Then would the different classes once again 
Fee] the kind pressure of the social chain, 
And in their mutual wants and hopes confess 
How close allied the little to the less.? 


Such was the bright vision revealed in ‘ Coningsby,’ which was 
published in 1844, and immediately became famous; but the 
greater part of its fame was, I suspect, due, not to its transcendental 
politics, or to those strange perversions of history which so puzzled 
poor Mr. Melton, but to the brilliant gallery of unmistakable por- 

1 John James Robert Manners; born 1818; became Duke of Rutland 1888; 


died 1906. 
? England’s Trust. 
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traits with which it was enriched. Lord Palmerston, writing 
to his brother on the Continent in 1844, says :— 

I send you ‘Coningsby,’ well worth reading and admirably written; the 
characters are many of them perfect portraits. You will recognise Croker in 
Rigby, Lord Hertford in Monmouth, Lowther in Eskdale, Irving in Ormsby, 
Madame Zichy in Lucretia, but not Lady Strachan in Countess Colonna, though 
the character is evidently meant to fill her place in the family party. Sidonia 
is, I suppose, meant as a sort of type of the author himself, and Henry Sydney is 
Lord John Manners. 


Here we at once find ourselves among pictures which have 
ever since been famous. The central figure of the group is Francis 
Charles Seymour (1777-1842), 3rd Marquis of Hertford, K.G., 
known in earlier life by his father’s second title of Lord Yarmouth, 
and remembered by posterity as ‘the wicked Lord Hertford.’ ' 
He could have been no common villain, who inspired Thackeray 
with his conception of Lord Steyne and Disraeli with that of Lord 
Monmouth ; and on whom Charles Greville, no strait-laced moralist, 
wrote— 


His life and his death were equally disgusting and revolting to every good and 
moral feeling. As Lord Yarmouth he was known as a sharp, cunning, luxurious, 


avaricious man of the world, with some talent, the favourite of George IV. (the 
worst of kings). He was celebrated for his success at play, by which he supplied 
himself with the large sums of money required for his pleasures. He was a bon 
vivant, and when young and gay his parties were agreeable, and he contributed 
his share to their hilarity. But, after he became Lord Hertford and the proprietor 
of an enormous property, he was puffed up with vulgar pride, very unlike the real 
scion of a noble race; he loved nothing but dull pomp and ceremony, and could 
only endure people who paid him court and homage. After a great deal of coarse 
and vulgar gallantry, frequently purchased at a high rate, he formed a connexion 
with Lady Strachan,? which thenceforward determined all the habits of his life. 
She was a very infamous and shameless woman, and his love after some years 
was changed to hatred ; and she, after getting large sums out of him, married a 
Sicilian. But her children, three daughters, he in a manner adopted; though 
eventually all his partiality centred upon one, Charlotte by name, who married 
Count Zichy. .. . What a life, terminating in what a death! without a serious 
thought or a kindly feeling, lavishing sums incalculable on the worthless objects 
of his pleasures or caprices, never doing a generous or a charitable action, caring 
for and cared for by no human being, the very objects of his bounty only regarding 
him for what they could get out of him. 





1 The late Lord Houghton once said to me after a rubber of whist in which I 
had not been victorious, ‘Ah, my dear boy, the great Lord Hertford, whom foolish 
people called the wicked Lord Hertford, used to say: ‘There’s no pleasure in 
winning money from a man who doesn’t feel it.”’ I thought at the time that the 
‘foolish people’ were right. 

? Widow of that Sir Richard who ‘ was waiting for the Earl of Chatham.’ 
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From this description I have omitted the most salacious passages ; 
but anyone who wishes to appreciate Disraeli’s skill in drawing 
a scene from contemporary life may advantageously compare 
his account of Lord Monmouth’s death among his gay guests at 
Richmond with the conclusion of the passage which I have just 
cited from Greville’s ‘ Memoirs.’ 

Scarcely less remarkable than Lord Hertford himself was his 
henchman, John Wilson Croker, who, as Mr. Rigby and Mr. 
Wenham, inspired an equal detestation in Disraeli and Thackeray, 
and, in his own person, elicited from Macaulay the emphatic 
judgment—‘ a bad, a very bad man, a scandal to politics and to 
letters.’ Here are the dry facts of Croker’s life as set forth in 
Mr. Boase’s invaluable book of ‘ Modern English Biography’ : 


‘Born in 1780; died in 1837. Friend and factotum of the Marquis of Hertford, 
who left him his cellar of wine.’ He was M.P. in turn for six constituencies in 
which Lord Hertford had influence ; one of the founders of the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 
and author of some dozen books, one of which—an edition of Boswell—-Macaulay 
slashed to death. 

And here is Disraeli’s ‘ Rigby’ : 

He was member for one of Lord Monmouth’s boroughs. He was the manager 
of Lord Monmouth’s parliamentary influence and the auditor of his vast estates. 
He was more—he was Lord Monmouth’s companion when in England, his corre- 
spondent when abroad. He was not a professional man; indeed, his origin, 
education, early pursuits and studies were equally obscure. Though destitute of 
all imagination and noble sentiment, he was blessed with a vigorous, mendacious 
fancy, and had considerable reputation for pasquinades which he never wrote, 
and articles in reviews to which it was whispered that he contributed. ... He 
was just the animal that Lord Monmouth wanted. He surveyed Rigby, and he 
determined to buy him. It was a good purchase. Rigby became a great person- 
age and Lord Monmouth’s man. 

Lord Monmouth’s man—the phrase is ambiguous, and indeed 
contemptuous; for it seems to link Mr. Croker-Rigby, in spite 
of his Privy Councillorship and his pension, with Lord Monmouth’s 
French valet who originally ushered young Coningsby into his 
grandfather’s presence. ‘Monsieur Konigby?’ ‘My name is 
Coningsby.’ ‘ Milor is ready to receive you.’ Even in describing 
the valetaille of Monmouth House, Disraeli drew from life ; for surely 
this valet was identical with Nicholas Suisse, who was tried at the 
Old Bailey in 1842 for robbing his master, the late Lord Hertford, 
of coupons for French stock amounting to 100,000 francs. 

‘For the defence it was contended that the Marquis bestowed the most un- 
bounded confidence in Suisse, who was generally understood to act as agent in 
certain “delicate” negotiations which the Marquis carric:! on.’— Annals of our 
Time, 
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In this remarkable trial Mr. Croker was also involved, and 
admitted that he had dined at Lord Hertford’s table in company 
with the éraipac whom Suisse introduced. Really Mr. Rigby 
was not overdrawn. The ladies of this remarkable circle may 
rest in peace; we turn to more agreeable portraits. There is 
Lord Eskdale, drawn to the life from William Lowther (1787-1872), 
2nd Earl of Lonsdale: 


This peer was a noble Croesus, acquainted with all the gradations of life ; 
a voluptuary who could be a Spartan; clear-sighted, unprejudiced, sagacious, 
the best judge in the world of a horse ora man. .. . The secret of his strong 
character and great influence was his self-composure, which an earthquake or a 
Reform Bill could not disturb. He was an intimate acquaintance of Lord 
Monmouth. for they had many tastes in common, and were the two greatest 
proprietors of close boroughs in the country. 


That last trait bespeaks a date anterior to 1832, but there 
must be a good many people left who had transactions with the 
Metropolis Roads Commission before 1872, and can recognise 
the character of the Chairman, Lord Lonsdale, under the trans- 
parent disguise of Lord Eskdale. 

Another conspicuous figure in the social life of ‘Coningsby’ 
is Mr. Ormsby, who was famous for his political dinners, paid so 
large an income-tax that ‘Peel quite blushed when he saw it,’ and 
when people were admiring a bestarred diplomatist, demurely 
remarked that he had no stars except four stars in India Stock. 


Mr. Ormsby was the school, the college, and the club crony of Lord Monmouth ; 
had been his shadow through life; travelled with him in early days, won money 
with him at play, had been his colleague in the House of Commons, and was still 
one of his nominees. Mr. Ormsby was a millionaire, which Lord Monmouth 
liked. 


When we try to scan this portrait through the accumulated 
dust of sixty years, Lord Palmerston comes to our aid with ‘ Irving 
is Ormsby’; but even still we might be working in the dark if 
we could not again rely on the illuminating pen of Mr. Boase : 

John Irving; partner in firm of Reid, Irving & Co., merchants. Executed a 


contract for clothing the Russian army, amounting to 1,500,0007., 1816-17. 
M.P. for co. Antrim (which Lord Hertford dominated). Died 1853. 


It is a relief to turn, from the rather mundane circle which 
surrounded Lord Monmouth, to the patriarchal Duke and the 
gracious Duchess who inhabited Beaumanoir, ‘ placed on a noble 
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elevation,’ but not in other respects resembling Belvoir. The 
Duke may stand very well for John Henry Manners (1778-1837), 
3rd Duke of Rutland and K.G., and his second son, Lord Henry 
Sydney, is drawn, with care and sympathy, from the fascinating 
character of Lord John Manners : 


He was full of church architecture, national sports, restoration of the order of 
the peasantry. An indefinite, yet strong, sympathy with the peasantry of the 
realm had been one of the characteristic sensibilities of Lord Henry at Eton. 
Yet a schoolboy, he had busied himself with their pastimes and the details of | 
their cottage economy. As he advanced in life the horizon of his views expanded 
with his intelligence and his experience, and he devoted his time and thought, 
labour and life, to one vast and noble purpose—the elevation of the condition of 
the great body of the people. 


Henry Sydney’s neighbour and friend, Eustace Lyle, the antiqua- 
rian philanthropist, was of course Ambrose de Lisle, of Garendon 
and Grace Dieu, whose submission to the Church of Rome in 1824 
astonished a world as yet untouched by the ‘Oxford Movement.’ 
Sir Charles Buckhurst, generous, impetuous, and unbalanced, 
has been admitted to represent Alexander Baillie-Cochrane (1816- 
1890), so well remembered in society, politics, and literature, as 
the first Lord Lamington. Alberic de Crecy is a glimpse of the 
twentieth Lord Willoughby de Eresby, uncle of the present Lord 
Ancaster. Whether the manufacturer's son, Oswald Millbank 
(whom we first meet at Eton and then at Oxford), with his ‘ middle 
height, thoughtful expression, and reserved mien,’ with ‘the 
general character of his countenance a little stern,’ but capable of 
breaking into ‘an almost bewitching smile,’ was really meant for 
Mr. Gladstone, has never been revealed and is impossible to decide. 
Sidonia is of course a mere lay-figure, on which Disraeli may 
hang the drapery of fantastic theories about the history, capacities, 
and destiny of the Jewish race. 

A contemporary ‘key’ to ‘Coningsby’ makes the hero, Harry 
Coningsby, a synonym for ‘Lord Littleton’; by which name is 
probably intended George William, 4th Lord Lyttelton (1817-1876), 
who was bracketed Senior Classic in 1838, and was the father of 
the famous cricketers. But beyond the facts that they both were 
educated at Eton and Trinity, both were ardent patriots, and 
both Tractarians, there is nothing in common between the real 
Lyttelton and the imaginary Coningsby. 

‘Coningsby’ was followed in 1845—a momentous year alike in 
Church and in State—by ‘Sybil,’ which describes ‘The Two 
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Nations ’—the rich and the poor—and in doing so reflects both the 
religious and the political commotions of the time. The hero, 
Charles Egremont, is Harry Coningsby over again. His brother, 
the odious Lord Marney, who had grown rich on Abbey lands 
and gloried in the Poor Law, is simply a type of those oligarchical 
and prosaic Whigs whom Disraeli so cordially detested. Lady 
Deloraine and Lady St. Julians may serve for Frances Anne, 
Lady Londonderry, and Sarah Sophia, Lady Jersey, or any other 
great ladies of the moment who worked at society and played 
at politics. Sir Vavasour Firebrace, who believed that England 
could be saved by her baronets, was Sir Mowbray Featherstonhaugh. 
Aubrey St. Lys, the Tractarian clergyman, is said to have been 
drawn from Frederick Faber, the bosom friend, from Cambridge 
days, of Lord John Manners; Baptist Hatton, the genealogist, 
whose special art is to terminate abeyances, and thereby restore 
ancient peerages to Roman Catholic families, represents Fleming, 
the great master of Peerage law, to whose curious learning and 
consummate strategy such baronies as Hastings and Camoys and 
Vaux and Braye owed their ‘second spring.’ In the portrait of 
Mr. Floatwell, M.P., one is forced to detect an unflattering portrait 
of the late Lord Cardwell in his Peelite days: 

Clever, brisk, and bustling, with a university reputation and without patvi- 
mony, Floatwell shrank from the toils of a profession, and in the hurry-skurry of 
Reform found himself, to his astonishment, a Parliament man. He had entered 
public life in complete ignorance of every subject which could possibly engage 
the attention of a public man. He knew nothing of history, national or consti- 
tutional law, had indeed none but puerile acquirements, and had seen nothing of 
life. Assiduous at committees, he gained those superficial habits of business 
which are competent to the conduct of ordinary affairs, and picked up in time 
some of the slang of economical questions. 


It is perhaps just worth while to remark, before we leave 
‘Sybil,’ that the catastrophe of the story—the destruction of 
Mowbray Castle by the rioters—is founded on what was attempted 
but frustrated, when the ‘Lambs’ of Nottingham besieged the 
6th Lord Middleton at Wollaton Hall, in the Reform riots of 1831. 

The third book of the ‘Trilogy ’—‘ Tancred,’—published in 
1847, is, in the main, a story of Eastern travel. It is said that 
Lord Beaconsfield considered it his greatest work. Certainly it 
contains some of his most extravagant theories ; and yet, in some 
points of ethnology and comparative mythology, later discovery 
has shown him to have been right when the world only deemed him 
fanciful. 
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he But the scope of the book does not allow much space for con- 
Pe, temporary portraiture. Sir Hugh Smithson, who married the 
=; heiress of the Percys and became the first Duke of Northumber- 
ds | land, is a character so remote—he died in 1786—that the pomposities 
al of the first Duke of Bellamont, ‘who was always afraid of under- 
ly building his position,’ are not so amusing as they would have 
my been sixty years ago. But C. J. Blomfield, the politic Bishop of 
ard London, who tried to make the clergy preach in their surplices, 
od ff and collapsed under the resulting storm, lived till 1857 ; so prob- 
id | ably there still are people left who can realise the accuracy of 
h § Disraeli’s description : 
nn # 
ye Pe The Bishop, always ready, had in the course of his episcopal career, placed 
t ff himself at the head of every movement in the Church which others had originated, 
ed and had as regularly withdrawn at the right moment, when the heat was over, 
” es or had become, on the contrary, excessive. He had permitted the Puseyites to 
2 ff have candles on their altars, although he had forbidden their being lighted. 
id & Twenty years before he had declared that the Finger of God was about to pro- 
d & testantise Ireland. He had voted for the Church Temporalities Bill in 1833, 
f : which at one swoop suppressed ten Irish episcopates. True it is that Whiggism 
4 : was then in the ascendant; and two years afterwards, when Whiggism had 
it & received a heavy blow and great discouragement, his Lordship, with characteristic 
os activity, had galloped across country into the right line again, denounced the 
: a Appropriation Clause in a spirit worthy of his earlier days, and, quite forgetting 
1 @ the ten Irish bishoprics which only four-and-twenty months before he had 
of doomed to destruction, was all for proselytising Ireland again by the efficacious 
od means of Irish Protestant Bishops. 
xe 
A Mr. Vavasour is of course Richard Monckton Milnes, first Lord 
58 Houghton, and a more lifelike portrait, though touched with 
le caricature, was never drawn : 
Mr. Vavasour was a social favourite ; a poet and a real poet, and a troubadour, 
e as well as a Member of Parliament; travelled, sweet-tempered, and good-hearted ; 
of amusing and clever. With catholic sympathies and an eclectic turn of mind, Mr. 
d Vavasour saw something good in everybody and everything, which is certainly 
e amiable, and perhaps just, but disqualifies a man in some degree for the business 
i” of life, which requires for its conduct a certain degree of prejudice. Mr. Vavasour’s 
- & breakfasts were renowned. Whatever your creed, class, or country, one might 
n & almost add your character, you were a welcome guest at his matutinal meal, 
t @ provided you were celebrated. That qualification, though, was rigidly enforced. . . 
t a A real philosopher, alike from his genial disposition and from the influence of his 
. an rich and various information, Vavasour moved amid the strife, sympathising with 
e everyone; and perhaps, after all, the philanthropy which was his boast was not 
y a untinged by a dash of humour, of which rare and charming quality he possessed 
A a no inconsiderable portion. . . His life was a gyration of energetic curiosity; an 


insatiable whirl of social celebrity. There was not a congregation of sages and 
philosophers in any part of Europe which he did not attend as a brother. He was 
3—2 
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present at the camp of Kalisch in his yeomanry uniform, and assisted at the 
festivals of Barcelona in an Andalusian jacket. He was everywhere, and at 
everything ; he bad gone down in a diving-bell and gone up in a balloon. As for 
his acquaintances, he was welcomed in every land and his universal sympathies 
seemed omnipotent. Emperor and King, Jacobin and Carbonaro, alike cherished 
him. He was the steward of Polish balls, and the vindicator of Russian 
humanity; he dined with Louis-Philippe, and gave dinners to Louis Blanc. 


For my own part, I have always believed that in the fascinating 
Lady Bertie and Bellair, with her beauty, her social charm, and 
her inveterate love of speculation, I could detect a resemblance 
to my dear old friend Maria Lady Ailesbury, who died in 1893 and 
was in the prime of her social fame when ‘ Tancred’ was written. 

And now Disraeli, who had been writing fiction for twenty 
years, laid down his pen, and did not resume it for twenty-three 
years. Meanwhile he had passed through some strange and in- 
structive experiences. By his envenomed and successful attacks 
on Sir Robert Peel he had shown himself one of the most formidable 
powers in Parliament. He had become leader of the Conservative 
party in the House of Commons. He had been three times Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He had led the House, with triumphant 
courage and adroitness, through the ever-memorable Session of 1867. 
He had forced his party to accept from his hands a really demo- 
cratic reform of the Parliamentary franchise ; and for ten delightful 
though inglorious months he had been Prime Minister of England. 
The Household Suffrage which he had created in 1867 drove him 
from office in 1868; and he passed the year 1869 in comparative 
quiescence. On April 2, 1870, to quote the demure phrase of 
‘Annals of our Time,’ ‘Mr. Disraeli surprises his friends and 
critics by the publication of a new novel, “ Lothair.”’ Lord Hough- 
ton received it with a characteristic gibe : 


‘There is immense and most malevolent curiosity about Disraeli’s novel. His 
wisest friends think that it must be a mistake, and his enemies hope that it will 
be his ruin. He told Longman that he believed that he was the first ex-Premier 
who had ventured on a work of fiction. Jf he had said this to meTI should have 
suggested M. Guizot’s ‘ Méditations Religieuses.’ 


At this point I depart from the chronological order which I have 
hitherto pursued. Whether the last-published of Lord Beacons- 
field’s novels—‘* Endymion ’—was written before or after ‘ Lothair’ 
is a moot point. It was published in 1880; and some, who ought 
to know, say that it was written after ‘Lothair’ was published, 
and before Lord Beaconsfield resumed the Premiership; and was 
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then laid aside till he again wanted money.' This would assign 
it to a date between 1870 and 1874, and such a date seems to be 
indicated by the allusion to ‘ forty years ago ’ in the twelfth chapter 
of the first volume. But on the point of fact we must wait till 
Mr. Monypenny enlightens us; and indeed it is immaterial to my 
purpose. 

‘Endymion’ begins with the death of Canning in 1827, and 
brings us down, as accurately as fiction allows, to the close of the 
Crimean war. ‘ Lothair’ begins in 1866, and ends in 1868. Some, 
at any rate, of the characters figure in both books; and it will 
be more convenient to glance first at the book which deals with the 
earlier period, even though, as a matter of fact, it was published 
later. 

‘Dull people,’ said Abraham Hayward, ‘find Endymion dull’ ; 
and we might add that serious people found it flippant. Arch- 
bishop Tait wrote : 


I have finished ‘ Endymion’ with a painful feeling that the writer considers 
all political life as mere play and gambling. 


The story is certainly free from any serious purpose, and in that 
respect it differs both from the preceding ‘ Trilogy’ and from its 
successor ‘ Lothair’ ; but it is rich in social satire, and its portraits 
are as characteristic as any that Disraeli ever drew. 

Hurstley is a photograph of Bradenham, where Isaac Disraeli 
lived after he had retired from London ; but there is nothing in the 
character of the hero—Endymion Ferrars—which corresponds in 
the slightest degree with what we know of Benjamin Disraeli ; and 
Endymion’s devoted sister Myra, an absolutely worldly and calcu- 
lating young woman, must on no account be taken for a portrait 
of the estimable Miss Sara Disraeli. The apotheosis of Myra’s 
fortunes, when she weds a revolutionary monarch, was of course 
suggested by the romantic story of that illustrious lady who is 
now the Ex-Empress of the French; but here again there are no 
resemblances of character. The portrait of the Empress must be 
rather sought in the graceful sketch of Queen Agrippina. The 
revolutionary monarch himself is drawn with consummate fidelity 
from the character of Louis Napoleon, first as he lived here in Eng- 
land, and afterwards as he was when he ascended the Imperial 
throne of France. This portrait is drawn with a minute attention 


! It is said that he received 10,0007. for Lothair. 
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to detail which shows how keenly the subject interested the writer. 
‘Prince Florestan ’—for that is his name in the book—lived in Carlton 
Gardens ; Louis Napoleon rented No. 1 Carlton Gardens from the 
first Lord Ripon, and in the basement of that house the tame 
eagle was practised in those evolutions which he performed with 
such signal unsuccess when his master descended on Boulogne. 
Prince Florestan’s prowess in the tournament at Montfort 
Castle recalls the chivalric encounter of Prince Louis Napoleon 
and Mr. Lamb at the Eglinton Tournament of 1839.' After dinner 
at the Neuchatels’, Prince Florestan plays conjuring tricks, which 
are watched with curious eye by the Foreign Secretary. ‘It was 
evident that he was a complete master of sleight-of-hand. “ Charac- 
teristic,” murmured Lord Roehampton to himself.’ 


‘You should remember,’ said Prince Florestan, ‘that I am the child of destiny. 
That destiny will again place me on the throne of my fathers. That is as certain 
as that I am now speaking to you.’ ‘I really do not understand what destiny 
means,’ said Mr. Wilton. ‘I understand what conduct means, and recognise that 
it should be regulated by truth and honour. I think a man had better have 
nothing to do with destiny, especially if it is to make him forfeit his parole.’ 


In the foregoing quotations two names have occurred, each of 
which requires some further notice—Lord Roehampton and Mr. 
Wilton. Roehampton is most obviously Palmerston; and it is 
curious to contrast Disraeli’s description of Palmerston when the 
two men were opponents in public life, with his retrospective view 
of him when the rivalry had been terminated by Palmerston’s 
death. He likened the living Palmerston to ‘a favourite footman 
on easy terms with his mistress’; and the dead Palmerston he 
described in these admiring phrases : 


The Earl of Roehampton was the strongest member of the Government, except 
of course the Premier himself. He was the man from whose combined force and 
flexibility of character the country had confidence that in all their councils there 
would be no lack of courage, yet tempered with adroit discretion. Lord Roe- 
hampton, though an Englishman, was an Irish peer, and was resolved to remain 
so, for he fully appreciated his position, which united social distinction with the 
power of a seat in the House of Commons. He was a very ambitious and, as it 
was thought, worldly man; deemed even by many to be unscrupulous—and yet 
he was romantic. He was somewhat advanced in middle life, tall, and of a 
stately presence. His countenance was impressive, a truly Olympian brow, but 
the lower part of the face indicated not feebleness, but flexibility, and his mouth 
was somewhat sensuous. His manner was at once winning, natural and singu- 


! At Eglinton the ‘ Knight of the White Rose’ was Mr. Lamb; at Montfort he 
was the Prince, who at Eglinton was the Chevalier Bayard. 
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larly unaffected, and he seemed to sympathise entirely with those whom he 
addressed. In private life he was playful and good-tempered, as if he could not 
say a cross word, or do an unkind act; yet a very severe man in business. ‘He 
was a statesman of the old aristocratic school, still bred horses and sometimes 
ran one, and in the midst of a European crisis could spare an hour to Newmarket. 
Perhaps it was his only affectation.’ 


Lord Palmerston’s warmest admirer never drew a more flattering 
portrait of him than that; and yet the flattery does not obscure 
the likeness. Sidney Wilton is Sidney Herbert, first Lord Her- 
bert of Lea, of whom his friend Gladstone affirmed that— 


A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman, 
Framed in the prodigality of nature, 
The spacious world cannot afford, 


Here is Lord Beaconsfield’s description of the same paragon : 


Sidney Wilton was in the perfection of middle life, and looked young for his 
years. He was tall and pensive,' and naturally sentimental, through a long 
political career (for he had entered the House of Commons for the family borough 
the instant he was of age), but brought to this susceptibility a salutary hardness. 
‘He was a man of noble disposition, fine manners, considerable culture, and 
was generally gracious.’ ‘ Mr. Sidney Wilton is a kind master,’ said Endymion, 
who was his private secretary. ‘Well, replied Lord Montfort, ‘I was his fag 
at Harrow, and I thought him so.’ ? 


Baron Sergius, the astute but unostentatious diplomatist, is 
Baron Stockmar, whose influence on Prince Albert had such im- 
portant effects on English policy at the time of the Crimean war; 
and the Count of Ferroll is a most finished and accurate portrait 
of Bismarck in the earlier days of his great career : 

The Count of Ferroll was a young man, and yet inclined to be bald. He was 
chief of a not inconsiderable mission at our Court. Though not to be described 
as a handsome man, his countenance was striking ; a brow of much intellectual 
development and a massive jaw. He was tall, broad-shouldered, with a slender 
waist. 


He was the representative of 


What he could scarcely call his country, but rather an aggregation of lands 
baptized by protocols and christened or consolidated by treaties which he looked 
upon as eminently untrustworthy. 


His object in life was to make this ‘aggregation of lands’ into 
a compact and powerful kingdom. In forecasting the future he 
used one phrase which, on Bismarck’s lips, became famous : 


1 Of. the statue of Lord Herbert in front of the War Office. 
2 Sidney Herbert was at Harrow, 1824-7. 
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My worthy master wants me to return home and be Minister. I am to fashion 
for him a new Constitution. I will never have anything to do with new Consti- 
tutions ; their inventors are always the first victims. Instead of making a Con- 
stitution, he should make a country and convert his heterogeneous domains into 
a patriotic dominion. But how is that to be done? There is only one way— 


by blood and iron. 


Waldershare is the brilliant and erratic George Smythe—Lord 

Strangford. Adrian Neuchatel is a highly idealised portrait of 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild; while Mrs. Neuchatel, with her 
simple unworldliness, her interest in science, literature, and philan- 
thropy, and her enthusiastic style, is drawn, with equal truth and 
affection, from Baroness Lionel. One of the most careful portraits 
in the book is ‘ Zenobia,’ otherwise Sarah Sophia, Countess of 
Jersey, who brought Child’s Bank and Osterley into the family of 
Villiers, and lived and died at the house in Berkeley Square from 
which her mother, Sarah Child, had eloped with Lord Westmor- 
land, and which Lord Rosebery not long ago demolished. I was 
brought up by those to whom, in spite of political differences, 
Lady Jersey subscribed herself ‘Yours affectionately’; and I 
have been told that all ‘ Zenobia’s’ exuberant eloquence about 
the salvation of the country consists of extracts from Lady Jersey’s 
conversation. 
‘* Job Thornberry is Richard Cobden, of whom Lord Beacons- 
field said to Matthew Arnold in 1863 : ‘He was born a statesman. 
and his reasoning is always like a statesman’s, and striking.’ Here 
is the portrait of Thornberry : 

He was a pale and slender man with a fine brow and an eye that occasionally 
flashed with the fire of a creative mind. His voice was rather thin, but singularly 
clear. There was nothing clearer except his meaning. Endymion had never 


heard a case stated with such pellucid art; facts marshalled with such vivid 
simplicity, and inferences so natural and spontaneous and irresistible. 


Another interesting portrait is Nigel Penruddock, whom we 
first meet as an Oxford undergraduate, next as a Tractarian clergy- 
man, and then as a Roman Catholic archbishop : 


Nigel was changed. Instead of that anxious and moody look which formerly 
marred the refined beauty of his countenance, his glance was calm and yet 
radiant. He was thinner, it might almost be said emaciated, which seemed to add 
height to his tall figure... . He was a frequent guest at banquets which he 
never tasted, for he was a smiling ascetic, and though he seemed to be preaching 
or celebrating High Mass in every part of the metropolis, organising schools, 
establishing convents, and building cathedrals, he could find time to move 
philanthropic resolutions at middle-class meetings, attend learned associations 
and even occasionally send a paper to the Royal Society. 
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Leaving for a moment the minor characters, one recognises 
Dickens in Gushy, a perverted view of Thackeray in St. Barbe, 
and in Mr. Vigo, who, beginning as a tailor, becomes a railway 
king, a compound of George Hudson ' and the founder of the house 
of Poole. An amusing trio consists of the two brothers, Mr. Bertie- 
Tremaine and Mr. Tremaine-Bertie, obviously drawn from Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton and his brother, Henry Bulwer, and Hortensius, 
the Solicitor-General, who, with his ‘sunny face and voice of 
music,’ irresistibly recalls Lord Chief Justice Cockburn. One of 
that trio carried down to recent times the recollection of the dinner 
where first they met Benjamin Disraeli : 


‘We were none of us fools,’ he said. ‘And we all talked our best; but when 
the evening was over we all agreed that the best man of the party was the Jew 
in the green velvet trousers.’ 


We now approach ‘ Lothair’—in my judgment Disraeli’s master- 
piece ; and I am fortified by the authority of Froude, who calls 
it ‘a work immeasurably superior to anything of the kind which 
he had hitherto produced.’ ‘It opens a window into Disraeli’s 
mind, revealing the inner workings of it more completely than 


anything else which he wrote or said.’ But the ground of my 
eulogium is not exactly the same as Froude’s : 


The students of English history in time to come, who would know what the 
nobles of England were like in the days of Queen Victoria, will read ‘ Lothair’ 
with the same interest with which they read Horace and Juvenal. 


No doubt; but the real interest of the book lies far deeper 
than the superficial splendour of aristocratic and fashionable life. 
It is a profound study of spiritual and political forces at a supremely 
important moment in the history of modern Europe, and the 
study is made by a man who for two years and a half had watched 
at close quarters the secret movements and currents which pre- 
ceded and created the storm. Disraeli had become Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Leader of the House of Commons in the summer 
of 1866, but exchanged that place for the Premiership in 1867, 
and had reigned till the end of 1868. During those years both 
the Roman Church and the Secret Societies had been specially 
and even desperately active. Disraeli, in his place of privileged 


Of George Hudson Lord Houghton wrote in 1881: ‘There must have been 
some strange ability about this shopman for him to find himself associated with 
the elder Stephenson in the creation of the railway system of England.’ 
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observation, had watched the strife and anticipated the cata- 
strophe. 

But before we come to the really valuable part of ‘ Lothair,’ 
we must wade through half a volume of tawdriness and vulgarity, 
only just pausing to note the various characters as they are intro- 
duced to us. On Christmas Eve, 1868, John, 2nd Marquess of 
Bute, had been received into the Church of Rome, and this event 
gave, so to speak, the impetus to the book. Lothair’s coming of 
age is copied with strict fidelity from the picturesque ceremonials 
with which Lord Bute’s majority had been celebrated in 1867, 
and the intrigues concocted in order to make Lothair a Roman 
Catholic bear a close resemblance to those which entrapped Lord 
Bute. But there the similarity ends. In appearance, character, 
and tastes Lothair has no resemblance to Lord Bute ; and, whereas 
Lord Bute succumbed, Lothair emerged triumphantly from his 
encounter with the proselytisers. 

The other portraits are comically accurate. The Duke, who 
‘every day, when he gave the last touch to his consummate toilet, 
offered his grateful thanks to Providence that his family was not 
unworthy of him,’ was the first Duke of Abercorn, whom Disraeli 
had just raised to the highest order of the peerage. Cardinal 
Manning is drawn to the life in the following passage : 


Above the middle height, his stature seemed magnified by the attenuation of 
his form. It seemed that the soul never had so frail and fragile a tenement. He 
was dressed in a dark cassock with a red border and wore scarlet stockings, and 
over his cassock a purple tippet, and on his breast a small] golden cross. His 
countenance was naturally of an extreme pallor, though at this moment slightly 
flushed with the animation of a deeply interesting conference. His cheeks were 
hollow, and his grey eyes seemed sunk into his clear and noble brow, but they 
flashed with irresistible penetration. 


Not less accurate is the portrait of the English bishop, whose 
special object was to frustrate the Cardinal’s design of converting 
Lothair : 


The Bishop was High Church, and would not himself have made a bad 
cardinal, being polished and plausible, well lettered, yet quite a man of the 
world. He was fond of society, and justified his taste in this respect by the 
flattering belief that by his presence he was extending the power of the Church, 
certainly favouring an ambition which could not be described as moderate. The 
Bishop had no abstract prejudice against gentlemen who wore red hats, and 
under ordinary circumstances would have welcomed his brother churchman with 
unaffected cordiality, not to say sympathy ; but in the present instance, however 
gracious his mien and honeyed his expressions, he only looked upon the Cardinal 
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a- as a dangerous rival, intent upon clutching from his fold the most precious of 
his flock. . . . It was amusing to observe the elaborate courtesy and more than 
a Christian kindness which the rival prelates and their official followers extended 
: to each other; but under all this unction, on both sides, were unceasing observa- 
ys tion and a vigilance that never flagged; and on both sides there was an uneasy 
)- but irresistible conviction that they were on the eve of one of the decisive battles 
»f of the social world. 
it That this episcopal portrait was recognised by the person most 
of closely concerned is proved by the following letter from Bishop 
ls Wilberforce, written to a friend on May 28, 1870 :— 
i Yes, ‘Lothair’ is all you say; but my wrath against D. has burnt before this 
n fe so fiercely that it seems to have burnt up all the materials for burning, and to be 
d Pi like an exhausted prairie-fire—full of black stumps, burnt grass, and all 
r, . abominations. 
s Ff The book teems with portraits, and some of the subjects are still 
is ff with us. Lady St. Jerome, with her graceful presence, her passionate 
: piety, and her inveterate habit of opening Roman Catholic bazaars, 
o § is still known and loved by a wide circle of orthodox believers. 
Log That there might be no mistake about the identity of Monsignore 
t oF Catesby, ‘an agreeable man who talked on every subject except 
i § High Mass,’ his name was once printed in the first edition as 
1 FF Capel. The resplendent and vainglorious painter, Gaston Phcebus, 
¢ died Lord Leighton. Mr. Brancepeth, who dedicated his life and 
; talents to the art of dinner-giving, was Mr. Christopher Sykes. 
: 4 The gifted and unconventional St. Aldegonde, ‘heir to the richest 
a ff dukedom in England,’ who was for the free and equal division of all 
is & kinds of property except land, and for the abolition of all orders 
y q of men except dukes, who were a necessity, closely resembles the 
. q late Duke of Sutherland. Lord Carisbrooke, fashionable and 
ritualistic, might stand for the late Lord Bath, and Hugo Bohun, 
d who went everywhere and knew everything and was always 
eg on the side of the Duchesses, for the late Sir Henry Calcraft. 
g & No one who ever knew the late Mr. Evelyn Philip Shirley of 
i Ettington, author of ‘Deer and Deer-parks’ and of ‘The Noble 
, and Gentle Men of England,’ could fail to recognise Mr. Ardenne, 


the county member, who ‘had an ancient pedigree, and knew 
e & everybody else’s, which was not always pleasant,’ and ‘ prided 
himself on being the hereditary owner of a real deer-park—the 
only one, he asserted, in the county.’ 

These personages and others like them occupy the first volume 
of ‘Lothair.’ The hero isa peer of colossal wealth, an orphan, and an 
undergraduate of Christ Church. In the Long Vacation he goes 
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to stay with his friend Bertram, the eldest son of ‘ The Duke,’ whose 
title is never revealed. There he falls in love with Lady Corisande, 
perhaps the most entirely inane young woman whom even Disraeli 
ever drew. The Duchess discourages an immediate proposal, 
and during the season of 1867 Lothair transfers his affections to 
Miss Clare Arundel, Lady St. Jerome’s niece, and an ardent Roman 
Catholic. Just as things are beginning to look serious, and he has 
made up his mind to give 200,0001. for a Roman Catholic cathedral 
in Westminster, he accidentally falls in with an American lady 
called Mrs. Campian, who generally goes by the name of ‘ Theodora.’ 
Theodora, though married to an American, turns out to be an 
Italian. Her whole heart and life—all that she is, has, or can do— 
are devoted to the cause of Italian freedom, and more especially 
the deliverance of Rome from the temporal power of the Pope. 
Under the spell of Theodora’s charm, Lothair forgets all about 
Lady Corisande and Miss Arundel. He gives the 200,000/., which 
he had destined for the cathedral, to Garibaldi, and in September, 
1867, being now of age, he leaves England, and, under the name of 
Captain Muriel, takes a commission in the insurrectionary army of 
Italy. Here he seems, in a sense, to change his identity ; and having 
down till now been rather like Lord Bute, he becomes very like 
Lord St. Maur ' (1833-1869), eldest son of the 12th Duke of Somerset. 
He serves, however, a mysterious general, who is in league with all 
the Secret Societies of Europe, and in whom one can recognise 
some resemblance to General Cluseret, who became so conspicuous 
in France, a year after ‘ Lothair’ was published. 

The most conspicuous figure in the insurrectionary army is 
Theodora herself, who follows the fortunes of the campaign, sharing 
every risk and every privation with the soldiers of freedom, and 
inspiring them by her radiant presence and irresistible voice. 
Theodora, as Froude justly remarks, is the character whom Disraeli 
likes better than anyone else in the book. Froude speaks of her as 
‘an idealised Margaret Fuller,’ and, in some qualities of appearance 
and accomplishment, the name is not inapt; but the governing 
facts of Theodora’s life—her passionate enthusiasm for Italian 
freedom, and her heroic services in all Garibaldi’s insurrectionary 
campaigns—are drawn from the experiences of Signora Jessie 
White-Mario, who died only this last December and whose name 
will be remembered in Italy as long as Italians believe in the unity 
and liberty of their race. 

' Lord St. Maur served under Garibaldi as ‘ Captain Sarsfield. 
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Theodora was killed by a stray shot at Viterbo, and, in dying, 
she exacted from Lothair a promise that he would never enter the 
Church of Rome. At Mentana, Lothair is wounded and left for 
dead. He is discovered, carried into Rome, and tended by Miss 
Arundel. When he recovers consciousness, he finds Monsignore 
Catesby at his bedside, and a wonderful hocus-pocus is concocted, 
by which, taking advantage of his enfeebled and bewildered state, 
his Roman Catholic friends try to persuade him that he has been 
fighting for, instead of against, the Pope, and that his life has been 
saved by a special intervention of the Blessed Virgin. He is 
fuming over this impudent fabrication in the ‘ Roman Journal’ of the 
day, when Cardinal Grandison appears; and Lothair bursts out 
in angry protest against what he calls ‘a tissue of falsehoods and 
imposture.’ Froude, in quoting the scene, affirms that ‘ nowhere in 
English fiction is there any passage where the satire is more delicate 
than in the Cardinal’s rejoinder.’ And indeed, as I read it, I seem 
to catch the echo of Cardinal Manning’s voice :— 


‘I know there are two narratives of your relations with the battle of Mentana. 
The one accepted as authentic is that which appears in this journal; the other 
account, which can only be traced to yourself, has, no doubt, a somewhat 
different character. But, considering that it is in the highest degree impro- 
bable, and that there is not a tittle of confirmatory or collateral evidence to 
extenuate its absolute unlikelihood, I hardly think you are justified in using, 
with reference to the statements in this article, the harsh expression which I 
am persuaded, on reflection, you will feel you have hastily used.’ 

‘I think,’ said Lothair, with a kindling eye and a burning cheek, ‘ that I am 
the best judge of what I did at Mentana.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said the Cardinal, with dulcet calmness, ‘you naturally think 
so; but you must remember you have been very ill, my dear young friend, and 
labouring under much excitement: If I were you—and I speak as your friend, 
I hope your best one—I would not dwell too much on this tancy of yours about 
the battle of Mentana. I would, myself, always deal tenderly with a fixed idea; 
harsh attempts to terminate hallucination are seldom successful. Nevertheless, 
in the case of a public event—a matter of fact—if a man finds that he is of one 
opinion and all orders of society of another, he should not be encouraged to dwell 
on a perverted view. He should be gradually weaned from it.’ 

‘What is said there about me at Mentana makes me doubt of all the rest, 
said Lothair. 

‘Well, we will not dwell on Mentana,’ said the Cardinal, with a sweet smile. 
“I have treated of that point. Your case is by no means an uncommon one. 
It will wear off with returning health. King George IV. believed he was at the 
battle of Waterloo, and, indeed, commanded there; and his friends were at one 
time a little alarmed; but Knighton, who was a sensible man, said: “ His 
Majesty has only to leave off curagoa, and rest assured he will gain no more 
victories.” . . . Remember where you are. You are in the centre of Uhristendom, 
where Truth, and where alone, Truth resides. Divine authority has perused this 
paper and approved it. It is published for the joy and satisfaction of two hundred 
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millions of Christians, and for the salvation of all those who, unhappily for 
themselves, are not yet converted to the faith. It records the most memorable 
event of this century.’ 


And so on and so forth ; but Lothair was proof against all these 
blandishments; remained unalterably convinced that he had 
fought against the Pope ; returned to England, and married Lady 
Corisande. There could scarcely be a duller ending. 


GrorcE W. E. RUssELL. 















THE BOILED OWL) 


For fifty years little Toonie had worked on the farm, getting 
nothing but his keep in return ; for his master was a hard man and 
a miser as well, and Toonie had never had the wits to ask for a 
wage. Now he was getting to the end of his time, and had no 
longer strength enough to do a full day’s work, so when Christmas 
came his master settled to get rid of him, since there was no more 
profit in letting him stay. When he paid the other men their 
wages for the year, he gave Toonie a shilling and bade him begone ; 
and Toonie with never a word to say for himself went out of the 
door, and across the yard, and through the farm gate, and began 
to wander up the road. 

At the first shop he came to he bought a loaf of bread, for the 
farmer had sent him away supperless. ‘ Where are you going to ?’ 
asked the shopman wondering, for never before in his life had 
Toonie been known to have any money. 

‘ My master has given me a shilling,’ said Toonie, ‘so now I am 
going into the world to make my fortune.’ 

The baker was as hard a man as you might wish; but this 
beat him. Here was Christmas come, and Toonie’s master was 
sending him away after fifty years’ service with only a shilling in 
his pocket. 

‘Well,’ said the baker, ‘ here is the loaf, and here is your money 
back again, and here is another shilling to bring you luck. God be 
with you.’ 

Toonie thanked him and went on his way. Soon he came to 
the inn, and more because he was cold than for thirst he went in 
and asked for a pint of ale. 

‘What ?’ said the innkeeper, ‘ and where are you off to now ?’ 
For he, too, was surprised to find Toonie with money. 

Toonie told him how it was. ‘My master,’ said he, ‘has given 
me a shilling, and the baker has given me another and a loaf of 
bread as well, so now I am off into the world to make my fortune.’ 

‘Well,’ said the innkeeper, who was as jolly as most innkeepers 
are in the way of trade, ‘if they have given you a shilling each and 
' Copyright, 1906, by Laurence Housman. 
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a loaf of bread, here are two shillings, and you may have your 
drink free. As for a fortune, at your age, God send it you; for 
from no other quarter are you likely to get it!’ 

Toonie, with his inner man well warmed, with a loaf in his 
hand and four shillings in his pocket, went on his way. It was a 
bitter cold night ; the ground was covered with frost and the wind 
blew hard. Before long he came to a ploughed field, and there on 
the rise of it stood an old scarecrow with arms wide, in a high hat 
and a long coat. 

Toonie looked at the coat, which was thicker and better than 
his own; and thinking that in such a case exchange would be no 
robbery, he began for his own need to strip the scarecrow of its 
better garment. But before he had got far ‘I’m cold, I’m cold!’ 
cried the scarecrow. ‘Don’t take away my coat!’ 

‘Brother,’ said Toonie, ‘how was I to know you were alive ? 
Keep your coat and welcome, since you need it so much.’ 

‘To tell the truth,’ said the scarecrow, ‘it is not for myself 
that I speak ; but here in the straw under the lining three families 
of field-mice have made their bed for the winter. If you turned them 
out now it would go hard with them ; and to-night comes Christmas.’ 

‘Keep you well!’ said Toonie, and was about to go on his way. 

‘Wait a minute,’ said the scarecrow; ‘since you have done 
me one kindness, now do me another ; and, as I live, it shall bring 
you to fortune.’ 

‘What is that ?’ inquired Toonie. 

‘I am tired,’ said the scarecrow, ‘of standing so long in one 
place. Take me up bodily just as I am, and move me three yards 
farther away east. If you want to know more how that shall 
profit you, go and ask the owl who lives in the old ruined shed at 
the corner of the next field, but don’t tell her that I have three 
families of shrew-mice living inside my coat, for that is my affair, 
not hers.’ 

So Toonie did as the scarecrow asked him ; pulling him bodily 
up from the ground, he planted him again three yards further east, 
and went on his way. 

Soon he came to the ruined shed. There was no door; in the 
corners lay stones and odd rubbish covered over with clumps of 
dead nettle-stalks. As for the owl, though Toonie hallooed to her, 
she did not seem to be at home. It was deadly cold, and every 
minute of waiting the frost seemed to bite harder. But here at 
least was a roof and shelter from the wind. Toonie rummaged 
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about outside till he had collected a pile of sticks, some wood-bark 
and a few faggots; with these he built himself a bonfire, and, 
having kindled it, sat down to warm. 

Scarcely had he done so when he heard from a far corner of the 
shed the clank-clank of a tin kettle as though some one were 
beating on it with a stick. 

Looking round he saw a poor mangy cur, very gaunt and thin, 
lying on a stone heap with a tin can tied to his tail. The sight of 
the warm fire had put courage into his old bones, and as he wagged 
his tail for invitation, the can beat up and down among the 
rubbish. As soon as Toonie whistled him he came, dragging the 
pot after him. 

‘Well, friend,’ said Toonie, making room for his new comrade 
by the fire, ‘ you have brought me the pot, but you haven’t brought 
me anything to put in it. Still, as I came here to find my fortune, 
I’ll not refuse anything that heaven sends me ; and as I’ve nothing 
better to pay you with, you must be contert to share my bread 
and my bit of warmth.’ So saying he undid the pot from the 
dog’s tail, and set it down by the hearth. The poor beast lay with 
his nose close to the warmth, and Toonie sat down alongside, and 
considered him with a friendly eye. 

‘So I suppose,’ said he, ‘ that you too have come to the end of 
your day and are of no use to any one?’ The dog with his tail 
gave assent. 

‘And as my master paid a shilling to be rid of me, so yours has 
let you take that old saucepan. Well, my shilling has already 
brought me toward fortune, perhaps some sort of pot-luck may 
come to you also. Let us keep each other company, comrade, 
and go shares in whatever comes.’ To that the dog with bis tail 
gave assent, and straightway Toonie set to work to divide the 
bread equally between them. 

The dog got the better of that bargain, for Toonie was large 
and he was small; but as the dog had the bigger appetite, there 
was nothing to complain of. 

And now the night became so cold that the two friends lay 
close together, coat to coat, but even so, and for all tho big fire 
that Toonie made, they could hardly keep warm ; for though they 
had a roof over them, there was no door to shut out the frost. 

Presently, while they were still eating, on the hard frozen ground 
outside they heard something fall with a heavy thud. ‘Comrade, 
what was that ?’ said Toonie. 
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The dog ran to see, and came back dragging a large white owl, 
all frozen stiff, with gaping beak and crumpled claws. It was that 
same owl of whom Toonie had been directed to inquire by the 
scarecrow ; but that night, returning to find the place occupied 
by strangers, she had not dared to come in; so, sitting on the roof 
without, she had waited till the frost came and caught her through 
all her feathers, and tumbled her down a dead weight to earth. 

Toonie saw that it was no use asking questions now; since the 
bird was there, the only thing was to make the best of it. ‘Com- 
rade,’ said he, ‘it is the will of fortune that we should have boiled 
owl for supper—you and I. Perhaps it will make us wise.’ And 
so saying he began to try to pluck off the feathers, preparatory 
for the pot. 

But the frost seemed to hold so hard that not a feather could 
he pull out. ‘Well, well,’ said he, ‘let us boil it first, then, and 
pluck it afterwards; eh, comrade?’ And the dog, having no 
objection to the flavour of feathers, wagged his tail to give consent, 

So Toonie, having got water from a frozen pool outside, set the 
pot on the fire and put the bird in it, feathers and all; and the pot 
was so large that only the legs and a bit of the tail stuck out. 

Before long the water began to sing; and all at once the tail- 
feathers perked themselves and the stiffened claws began softly te 
stretch. Like a sleeper gradually aroused the boiled owl gathered 
herself together, turned uneasily about, thrust out her head, opened 
two round eyes, over the edge of the pot, and spoke. 

‘Too hot, rather too hot here!’ said the owl. 

‘ Just now you were too cold,’ said Toonie ; but he reached over 
and took the pot off the fire. 

‘Who are you?’ inquired the owl, a little puzzled at the 
situation in which she found herself. So Toonie told who he was 
and why he had come. He explained further how he had just 
picked up the owl for dead, hoping to have her for supper. 

‘I will sup with you with pleasure,’ said the owl, ‘if that is 
what you mean. Your invitation was certainly a warm one.’ She 
hauled herself up out of the water as she spoke, and, sitting on the 
handle of the saucepan, began to ruffle out her feathers to the 
blaze. 

Toonie did not explain his meaning further, but he and his 
comrade made the owl welcome to what was left of their supper, 
and the bird fell to with a good appetite. 

When she had done she wiped her beak downily. ‘What was 
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it you were wanting to know?’ she inquired. And Toonie again 
told how by the scarecrow’s direction he had come to find out from 
her how what he had done was to profit him. 

‘What did you do? What did you do?’ asked the owl, as 
though not quite understanding. So Toonie explained how he had 
taken up the scarecrow and moved it three yards eastward from 
where it had stood before. 

At that all at once the owl nearly fell off her perch for laughing. 
‘Oh, Toonie,’ she cried, ‘if there be as much wisdom in an owl as 
there is in a scarecrow, this shall bring you a potful of money 
before another day is over. Mind what I say; do not sell what 
you know to any one for less than a potful of money.’ 

She looked out at the stars, which were shining brightly, for it 
was Christmas night. ‘If I am to help you,’ said she, ‘I must go 
now, for this is the very hour; and in any case I want to see the 
fun. Three yards eastward, I think you said? Three yards is 
better than a mile on a dark night.’ And so saying, without 
waiting to explain, she flew away, leaving Toonie just as much 
puzzled and bewildered as you and I are at this moment. 

The owl flew over the fields till she came where the scarecrow 
stood all alone. There she sat down on the side most sheltered 
from the wind and waited. 

Down in the village all the people were going to church because 
the joy of Christmas was come, but Toonie’s old master was not 
among them, for a miser cannot know joy himself, though all the 
world be full of it; to him Christmas was only welcome because 
on that day more money came to him than any other. So that 
night he waited till every one was in church ; and then, sure of not 
being seen, he took his sack of gold and a pickaxe and spade, and 
set out for the field in which stood the scarecrow with arms spread 
wide 

When he came to the brow of the hill and set down his load, 
the scarecrow knew well enough why he had come, and so did the 
owl, for they had seen him there before on a like errand. But to 
no one else was it known how into that field the miser came four 
times a year to bring his gold, and how the scarecrow stood, year 
in, year out, to mark the spot so that on a dark night he might easily 
find it. 

As soon as he had set down his sack, Toonie’s old master took 
up his spade and with the utmost care measured out a length of it 


eastward from where the scarecrow now stood ; then he began to 
4—2 
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dig ; and the scarecrow, with the owl sitting on his shoulder, began 
to shake as they watched. 

The miser dug and dug; presently he began muttering, because 
he could not come on what he sought; first he dug wider; then 
he dug deeper. For a whole hour he dug, and the owl on the scare- 
crow sat by and watched and said nothing. 

Presently the miser threw down his spade and began to wail 
and wring his hands. 

‘Alas!’ he cried, ‘now am I undone! Some villain has come 
and has taken away my gold! Why am I punished like this? 
Ah! I know; I have been a fool; to-day, the first time for fifty 
years, I gave away money needlessly. Yes, I gave, I gave. And 
now nothing is left me! That was my crime; when I gave away 
money, I give away my life!’ 

‘Who to? Who to?’ said the owl, speaking for the first 
time. 

The unhappy miser was so distracted with grief that it was a 
relief to have any one to speak to. ‘Why, to Toonie!’ he cried, 
‘to Toonie of all men, to be sure! Fool, fool, that I was!’ 

‘Why to him? Why to him?’ inquired the owl. 

‘Because I wanted to get rid of him; so thinking to do it 
handsomely, I gave him a shilling when a word alone would have 
been enough. Alas, alas! see how I am paid! What am I to do 
now ?’ 

‘Go to Toonie, go to Toonie,’ said the owl. 

‘Why should I go to him?’ cried the unhappy man. ‘He 
won’t give it back to me now.’ 

‘Oh no!’ said the owl, ‘oh no!’ 

‘Then what is the use of my going to him at all ?’ 

*Toonie knows,’ said the owl, ‘ Toonie knows.’ 

‘What ?—knows where my gold has gone to?’ cried the 
miser, all aghast. 

‘Oh, no, not that,’ said the owl. ‘He knows what to do; he 
knows what to do.’ 

‘Toonie !’ exclaimed the miser, unable to believe his ears. 

‘Toonie,’ answered the owl downily, with softness and satis- 
faction in her tone. 

*‘ And where is Toonie now ?’ asked the miser. 

‘Follow me,’ said the owl, ‘follow me!’ And so saying she 
rose from her perch and flew off toward the old ruined shed with 
the miser running hard after her. 
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She took him a good roundabout way and kept him at the 
run till scarcely a breath was left in him. Then she brought 
him to the door of the shed ; and there sat Toonie warming bimself 
by the fire and looking as happy as Father Christmas himself. 

The farmer was so spent he could hardly utter a word. He 
fell at Toonie’s feet and caught hold of his knees. 

‘My money!’ he gasped, ‘where is my money? Oh, Toonie, 
give it back to me or I shall die! ’ 

Toonie knew less than we know; he took the matter in his own 
simple way. ‘What?’ said he, ‘do you want to have back that 
shilling you gave me? Well, it would be hard to refuse you, 
seeing how it has led me to fortune. Here it is—the very same one 
that I had from you five hours ago.’ And so saying he pulled out 
his handful of silver. 

The farmer opened his eyes with wonder, and his ears too. 
‘How has it led you to fortune ?’ he asked. 

‘Well,’ said Toonie, ‘first of all it brought me a loaf of bread, 
and a shilling into the bargain ; then a pint of ale and two shillings ; 
then it brought me a large saucepan and two of the best comrades 
I have ever known; and before another day is over it is going to 
bring me a potful of money. It is a wonderful shilling’s worth I have 
had of it, so here it is back again, and may it serve you as well.’ 

All this sounded like magic to the miser’s ears. 

‘Toonie,’ he said, ‘how did you do it? Tell me what to do; 
when you have told me I will reward you.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Toonie, suddenly remembering what the owl had 
told him, ‘ before I tell you that, you must give me a potful of 
money. On no other conditions may I tell you. Here is the pot 
waiting : when you have filled it with money I may tell you what 
to do.’ 

The farmer was now so convinced that Toonie had hold of 
some wonderful secret that he ran back to the field as fast as his 
legs would carry him, and bringing with him the sack of gold he 
had left there, he filled Toonie’s pot up to the brim. ‘Now, tell 
me,’ said he, ‘what did you do to get so much out of a single 
shilling in a few hours, you that never handled money before in 
all your life ; for to do that is the most wonderful thing that ever 
I heard.’ 

So Toonie told him how it had all been done ; and it seemed a 
simple story enough when at last he came to the end ; for though 
Toonie told of the baker, and the innkeeper, and the dog with the 
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saucepan tied to his tail, he forgot altogether to mention how he 
had moved the scarecrow three yards eastward from where it had 
stood before. And as he told it all, up in the rafters sat the owl 
shaking with laughter over the thing he had left out. 

The miser looked very blue; for his heart was not touched by 
the story of other men’s charity, and he saw no way to the recovery 
of his fortune in anything that Toonie had told him. Finding no 
profit in him, he began to demand his money back again. But at 
that the owl put in her word again. ‘Oh, no, you don’t! Oh, no, 
you don’t!’ said she. ‘Toonie knows, Toonie knows !’ 

‘What do I know 2?’ asked Toonie, rather surprised. 

‘Who moved the scarecrow ?’ inquired the owl. 

‘Why, I did,’ said Toonie, ‘just as he asked me to do it; three 
yards east, no more and no less.’ 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when up leapt the 
farmer with a cry and ran back to the field of the scarecrow as 
fast as his legs would carryhim. But before he got there the wind 
had blown the scarecrow away, and as he ran this way and that 
in the dark night searching for it, suddenly he tripped over the 
brink of the deep hole that he had digged, and falling into it he 
broke his neck and died. 

As for Toonie, he and his comrade and his friendly adviser the 
owl all lived together in a house of their own to the end of their 
days ; and the scarecrow, when the farm was sold after the miser’s 
death, Toonie bought for the price of one shilling, and set it up in 
his own garden, for all the world to see. Every one laughed at him 
for paying so much for anything so battered and old, and some people 
thought he must be mad. 

But you and I know better than that; and will wish that all 
scarecrows, of whatever sort or degree, may at the end of their 
days fall in with as good a master. 


LAURENCE HovusMAN. 
/ 
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Tue Royal Observatory at Greenwich was founded by Charles II., 
in 1675, expressly in order to make astronomical observations 
which would help sailors to determine their position at sea. A 
sailor wishes to know two things—his latitude and his longitude. 
To determine the former is a simple matter. If any one were to 
start from the equator and travel due north, he might see the 
Polestar rise from the horizon upwards, and the height at which 
it was seen would be an exact indication of the distance he had 
travelled northwards—that is, of his latitude. A sailor can therefore 
find his latitude by noting the height of the Polestar above the 
horizon ; though it is more convenient to him to observe the height 
of the sun at noon, which by a slight calculation gives the same 
result. Those who have been at sea are familiar with the noon 
observation, made with the sextant from the ship’sdeck. Another, 
rather more complex observation is made earlier in the morning, 
with a chronometer to supplement the sextant. And this observa- 
tion now determines the longitude ; but in the seventeenth century 
chronometers had not been invented, and this observation was 
impossible. The determination of longitude was a great unsolved 
problem of navigation, and the common expedient was to reach 
by any route the right latitude, and then to lay a course due east 
(or west) until the desired port was sighted. On at least one 
occasion the mistake was made of sailing exactly in the wrong 
direction—say east instead of west—the port being really behind 
the ship instead of in front, as was supposed ; which will sufficiently 
illustrate the great vagueness in navigation caused by the difficulty 
in determining longitude. There were, of course, various sugges- 
tions offered for solving so important a problem; and one such 
suggestion, made by a French adventurer, Le Sieur de St. Pierre, 
came to the ears of Charles II. The King made inquiries as to its 
value, and learned that a young clergyman, the Rev. John Flam- 
steed, was able to indicate not only the worthlessness of St. Pierre's 
suggestion, but the possibility of a sound solution of the problem, 
if only observations of the moon and fixed stars could be made 
at a fixed observatory for some years. The Observatory was 
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accordingly built at Greenwich, ‘For,’ the King said, ‘I must 
have these observations made for my sailors’; and further, when 
asked who was to be put in charge, he replied, ‘ Why, the man who 
told you of the need of them.’ And so Flamsteed was made the 
first Astronomer Royal, and put in charge of the Observatory 
with the magnificent salary of 100]. a year, out of which he was 
to provide his own instruments. Since that time the Royal 
Observatory has not ceased to devote itself to solving the problems 
of navigation, and though it is not our immediate purpose to 
discuss the solutions in detail, a glance at the nature of the longitude 
problem and the history of attempts at the solution is not without 
interest for the present situation. 

The difficulty of finding longitude arises from the rotation of 
the earth. If the earth did not rotate longitude could be found in 
exactly the same way as latitude, for a traveller starting from 
a place on the equator where some bright star was seen on the 
horizon due east, would, if he travelled towards it, see it rise in 
the heavens (just as he would see the Polestar rise by travelling 
due north), and the height to which it rose would indicate the 
length of his journey eastwards—that is, his longitude. But the 
rotation of the earth insists upon carrying him eastwards in any 
case, so that even if he remained in the same spot the star would 
still rise, and its height would then indicate the time elapsed since 
he first observed it, as he could readily verify if he possessed a 
watch keeping correct time. If, being provided with such a watch, 
he set out on a journey, the height of the star at any moment 
would be due to a combination of two causes: first, the rotation 
of the earth, for which he could make allowance by consulting his 
watch; and, secondly, his journey eastwards, the length of which 
he could accordingly calculate. Nowadays the sailor finds his 
longitude just in this way, by carrying a good watch or chrono- 
meter with him on board ship. But to make a chronometer which 
would keep time correctly at different temperatures, and in the 
other varying circumstances of a sea voyage, was regarded in 
Flamsteed’s time as hopeless—certainly as the least feasible of 
possible methods for finding longitude. There is, however, a clock 
in the sky which is independent of the imperfections of human 
workmanship ; indeed, there are many such, for every planet 
which changes its place among the stars is an indication of the 
correct time, if we are able to read it. These clocks have, however, 
all one serious defect—they move far too slowly for convenient 
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reading. The quickest of them, the moon itself, takes a whole 
month to perform the circuit of the dial, and to read the time 
correctly is thus sixty times as difficult as to read it from the hour 
hand of an ordinary clock, which performs its circuit in twelve 
hours. To read seconds from a clock we arrange mechanism to 
multiply the motion of this hour hand 43,200 times—720 for the 
minute hand, 60 for the second hand; and yet, though the sailor 
is specially anxious to read seconds, the moon only provides him 
with a clock moving 60 times more slowly, rather than 43,200 
times more quickly. Nevertheless, in spite of this serious defect, 
the advantage of knowing that the time given is correct is very 
great, if only we can properly interpret the indications of the 
clock, for, besides the physical difficulty of reading an indicator 
which moves so slowly, there are theoretical difficulties of a grave 
kind in interpreting the indications. The moon does not move 
uniformly, but has countless vagaries or inequalities. We know 
now that they can all be deduced from Newton’s great law of 
gravitation by exact calculations; but these calculations require 
enormous labour, as well as numerous observations to provide a 
starting-point. But when Flamsteed proposed the Royal Observa- 
tory at Greenwich, Newton had not yet enounced his great law, 
and it was only surmised by Flamsteed that if sufficient observa- 
tions of the moon were made, some general law would be found 
running through them good enough to enable sailors to read the 
clock. It must have required immense courage to set out on 
such a campaign. Looking back on the history of our Royal Obser- 
vatory, we may say that there was no more glorious moment in 
that history than the foundation. 

It is a curious incident in the subsequent history that Halley, 
the second Astronomer Royal, should have turned to a totally 
different method for finding the longitudes by using magnetic obser- 
vations; curious because the lunar method was undoubtedly 
put on a much firmer basis by the discovery of Newton’s great 
law, in which Halley himself had taken immense interest, and 
which he had been the direct means of publishing to the world, 
for he had, in fact, although a poor man at the time, paid for the 
publication of Newton’s ‘ Principia’ out of his own pocket. More- 
over, Halley had taken a leading part in making such calculations 
as are required to find the place of a planet in the sky from the 
law of gravitation, especially turning his attention to comets, and 
incidentally had proved the periodic return of the great comet 
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which bears his name, and which we hope to see again in 1910, 
But perhaps he also realised, for the first time, the immense labour 
required to form tables of the moon which would enable the moon- 
clock to be properly read by sailors; and he may well be forgiven 
if the prospect appalled him, for it is only now, after centuries 
of labour, that something like a solution of this problem is being 
attained. However that may be, his attention was certainly 
diverted from the astronomical to the magnetical method of finding 
longitude, and he himself captained a ship and made two long 
voyages in order to see whether what is called the deviation of 
the compass could be used to find longitude. It is a familiar 
fact that the compass does not point due north. In England, at 
the present time, the deviation from due north is about 17 degrees, 
If, keeping to the same latitude, we were to go right round the 
earth, we should find this deviation change, and therefore the value 
of the deviation would be an indication of our position in longitude ; 
but the important question is, How much does it change? If the 
changes were large enough we could certainly determine longitude 
by observing them; but Halley found that they were too small for 
the purpose, and this suggestion for finding longitude was accord- 
ingly abandoned, though it does not seem impossible that some 
instrumental improvement may at some time in the future again 
bring it under notice. Meanwhile it became clear that, however 
enormous might be the labour, the astronomical method of finding 
longitude must be resolutely attacked, and the third Astronomer 
Royal, Bradley, accordingly made a wonderful series of observa- 
tions of the fixed stars, sun, moon, and planets, which have formed 
the basis of all our modern knowledge of the kind. But he did 
not arrive at any practical method for the sailor. This was reserved 
for Maskelyne, the fifth Astronomer Royal (Bliss, the fourth, only 
held office for two years), whose lot it was to adjudicate upon the 
relative merits of practical schemes of both this type and yet a 
third, which may be called the horological. For the invention 
of the sextant by Hadley, and the publication of Mayer’s tables of 
the moon, made it practicable to read the moon-clock ; and at 
about the same time a chronometer was made by John Harrison 
which, as it was claimed, would keep correct time in the varying 
circumstances of a sea voyage. Maskelyne himself tested both 
methods by actual voyages, and found them both so successful 
that he suggested the division between Harrison and Mayer of the 
reward of 20,000/. which had been offered by the Government 
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for a solution of the problem. But Harrison clamoured for it all, 
and finally got it; though it is of interest to recall that it was 
necessary for him first to disprove a charge of witchcraft by 
showing that his wonderful clock could be duplicated by another 
workman. 

Enough has perhaps been said to illustrate the intimate con- 
nection of the Royal Observatory with the whole history of the 
problem of determining longitude. But it will be readily under- 
stood that in course of time the original simplicity of the problem 
has become superseded by intricate complexities. To take one 
instance, which is also important for our purpose. The sailor, as 
has been remarked, now takes to sea with him a chronometer which 
keeps nearly correct time. Before leaving England he virtually 
sets it to Greenwich time, so that he carries Greenwich time with 
him wherever he goes. But even the best chronometers do not 
go perfectly, and when the sailor reaches a foreign port it is im- 
portant for him to check the performance of his chronometer. 
For this it is necessary to know the longitude of the port, and in 
this way the problem of finding longitude at sea suggests the 
rather different problem of finding the longitude of places on land. 
In this latter case we are free from many of the disadvantages 
which attach to making observations at sea. Instead of the 
sailor’s sextant, held in his hand as he stands on a swaying ship, 
we can set up fixed instruments of great stability and accuracy. 
In recent years it has been possible to compare the clocks at observa- 
tories thousands of miles apart by means of the electric telegraph. 
The difference of longitude can, accordingly, be found with an 
accuracy far exceeding anything required by the sailor, but which 
is, nevertheless, not nearly sufficient to satisfy requirements which 
have arisen in other directions. For these differences of longitude 
are an essential part of our knowledge of the shape of the earth 
and of its size. If, for instance, we find that two places are sepa- 
trated by just one-quarter of the earth’s circumference, and we 
measure in miles by survey operations the distance between them, 
we can infer the circumference by multiplying by four. But we 
must not forget that we are assuming that the four quarters will 
be all similar. To test this we should measure each of them 
separately, having previously determined the separation into 
quarters by longitude operations; but as yet this has not been 
done by any means completely, and though it seems probable 
that we shall find the quarters to be dissimilar, we can as yet only 
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guess at this result, for only very small portions of the earth’s 
surface—parts of Europe, India, and America—have been pro- 
perly surveyed. In reference to all such work Greenwich occupies 
a most important position as the reference-point for longitudes, 
a position which was not suddenly assumed, but grew with the 
growth of our navy and marine. 

The character of our Royal Observatory at Greenwich is, there- 
fore, threefold. Started on a purely utilitarian basis to provide 
for the needs of sailors, its work was next led in a scientific direction 
by the nature of the astronomical problem to be solved, and ulti- 
mately the use of Greenwich time by sailors and the adoption of 
Greenwich as the starting-point for longitudes on charts gradually 
led to the Observatory assuming an international character. This 
third character was formally acknowledged at two important 
International Conferences, in 1881 and 1884, at Rome and at 
Washington respectively, when it was resolved, with practical 
unanimity, to adopt the meridian of Greenwich as the prime 
meridian. 

At the meeting of the Board of Visitors in May last the Astro- 
nomer Royal made an announcement of danger threatened to the 
Observatory, which caused some considerable anxiety, not only 
to the members of the Board itself, but also, when the facts were 
published, to a much wider circle. It has, indeed, been extremely 
gratifying to note the widespread sympathy of the public with the 
interests of the Observatory when they learnt that a large electric 
generating station, erected by the London County Council half a 
mile to the north of the Observatory, threatened to interfere 
seriously with its work. The interference is, generally speaking, 
of two kinds : first, smoke and hot air from the enormous chimneys 
of the station will, no doubt, interfere with the observations of 
stars in the north, especially near the horizon; and, secondly, even 
the engines at present installed, which are only a fraction of the 
power which it is proposed to establish, are apparently of sufficient 
power to shake the Observatory. It is perhaps superfluous to 
add any considerations of an esthetic nature ; but it is certainly 
a little startling to find that the view of the Observatory buildings 
from the west side of the Park now includes in the picture the 
tops of the tall chimneys, in spite of the fact that the Observatory 
is on a hill 150 feet above the river bank, whence the chimneys 
spring. The work of erecting the generating station is, in fact, 
already well advanced, and to make any change in the plans may 
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be very costly. A strong committee has been appointed to consider 
the whole situation. The Admiralty have nominated Professor 
Ewing, whose name is perhaps best known as having so rapidly 
developed the School of Engineering at Cambridge, but who is 
now the Director of Studies at the Naval College at Greenwich ; 
and Lord Rosse, son of the Lord Rosse who built the famous 
telescope, and himself a considerable astronomer. The London 
County Council have nominated Sir Benjamin Baker and Mr. C. V. 
Boys. All these are eminent men of science, in whose hands we 
may contentedly leave the matter for the present. The committee 
is, perhaps, on paper, a little deficient in astronomical knowledge 
of the particular kind required, for even Lord Rosse’s studies 
have not taken this particular direction, and the other three are 
rather engineers than astronomers. But no doubt the Astronomer 
Royal and his assistants will be able to supply the technical infor- 
mation necessary. In one respect the committee is fortunate, 
for Professor Ewing was one of those who began the study 
of earthquakes in Japan, and his experience will, no doubt, 
stand him in good stead in considering questions regarding 
tremor. 

But meantime there are several points on which those interested 
may like to have some information. First and foremost there is 
the very natural question whether the Observatory ought not, 
even in its own interests, to be removed from Greenwich, and it 
is most important that the very natural misconceptions on this 
point should be removed. It is argued that, owing to London 
smoke and fog, the climate of Greenwich must be deteriorating 
rapidly, and it is assumed that this deterioration will go on con- 
tinuously. Hence it is supposed that at some time or other, 
and probably the sooner the better, it will be necessary to remove 
the Observatory to a distance from London. It has been added 
(by some who might have known better) that the instruments and 
appliances at Greenwich are old-fashioned and out of date, and 
that the opportunity might well be taken to get at the same time 
a handsome, brand-new equipment. 

Every point in this specious argument is, however, false. In 
the first place, the climate of Greenwich is not essentially spoiled, 
and a couple of illustrations will be sufficient to demonstrate this 
fact. About a year ago two new satellites of Jupiter were dis- 
covered by photography with a powerful telescope, in the beautiful 
Californian climate of the Lick Observatory, by Professor Perrine. 
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One of them is so faint that the discoverer himself believed that 
a really fine climate, such as that of California, was needed to 
photograph it at all, and he expressed the opinion that it would 
be hopeless to attempt to do so at Greenwich. But within a few 
days of his statement successful photographs were obtained in 
thirty minutes, and later even in seventeen minutes. Again, 
one of the most searching tests of a good climate is provided by 
the observation of close double stars; yet during recent years first- 
class work of this kind has been done at the Royal Observatory, 
using the large telescope which was set up, with some courage, in 
1896 by the present Astronomer Royal. We say advisedly ‘ with 
some courage,’ because there were eminent astronomers who did 
not hesitate to prophesy failure for the proposal, one of them even 
going so far as to forecast a ‘ gigantic scientific fiasco.’ 

And this brings us to the second point, the question whether 
the equipment at Greenwich is old-fashioned. There is one instru- 
ment at Greenwich which is more than half a century old and in 
constant use to-day—namely, the transit circle; but so far from its 
age signifying any defect, it is its chief glory. During half a 
century the observations churned out by the Greenwich transit 
circle have formed the basis of the knowledge of exact astronomy 
for the whole world, and with every added year of life, ¢f main- 
tained in the same conditions as heretofore, that classical instrument 
will, by lengthening the series of observations, rapidly increase the 
value of the whole. The instrument has undoubtedly some defects, 
but these have been well studied, and allowance can be made for 
them. It is undoubtedly desirable to build a new instrument 
in which as: many as possible of these defects are removed, and 
this was done about a dozen years ago. But it is a common ex- 
perience that, in avoiding known defects, we may introduce others, 
and it would not be safe to abandon an old instrument, the behaviour 
of which has been studied, for a new one still to be tried. In one 
special sense, therefore, the equipment at Greenwich is not modern, 
and we may rejoice that it is not. But in other directions the 
same considerations do not hold. Where new instruments could 
be introduced without disadvantage they have been so intro- 
duced. There is the large telescope, mentioned above, with which 
double stars are observed ; and there are two other fine telescopes, 
presented by the late Sir Henry Thompson, which, though not the 
largest in the world, are capable of doing work at least comparable 
with that done by the largest. 
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The needs for additions and improvements of this kind are 
continually arising, and continually being met, so far as funds will 
allow. If money were more plentiful, doubtless more could be 
done, but in any case there is no advantage to be gained by a 
clean sweep and the erection of new instruments. Much that 
is vital would be lost or destroyed by such a course; and as regards 
the rest, a fraction of the sum required for a new equipment would, 
if expended on the present Observatory, secure a greater advance. 
Returning to the climate, it is, of course, not claimed that the London 
smoke does no harm, or that better sites could not be found else- 
where. But the harm is not so great as might be thought, for the 
reason that it is largely intermittent. Some nights are completely 
spoiled, as when there is a dense fog ; others are spoiled more or 
less; but there are apparently a sufficient number of fine nights 
when the baneful influence is barely perceptible, and so long as 
this remains the case there is no need to remove the Observatory 
in its own interests. 

It remains to emphasise the reasons why such a removal would 
be disastrous ; and they are concerned principally with the inter- 
national character of the Observatory, rather than with its 
utilitarian or astronomical side. It was stated above that the 
Greenwich Observatory has been adopted as an international 
standard of locality, and the reasons against altering it, or attempt- 
ing to make a copy or other substitute for it, are similar to those 
which obtain in the case of all standards. Such reasons are, perhaps, 
more readily apprehended in the simpler cases, such as those of the 
standards of length and of mass. As an essential point, we may 
notice in the first place that the accuracy aimed at in the standard 
of length far exceeds, at the present time, the accuracy needed in 
transactions of buying and selling in common life, though the need 
for a standard of length undoubtedly grew out of the need for 
uniformity in these ordinary transactions. In early times the 
meaning of one yard was very vague, and deviations from uniformity 
were gross. It was at one time a step in advance to get the yard 
fixed within half an inch, though later it was found necessary to 
reduce this error, and the subsequent history of the standard 
yard has been one of ever-increasing accuracy in definition. At 
some time or other in this history the needs of the tailor or draper 
were amply satisfied without further refinement; but meantime 
other needs, such as those of the carpenter, and the mechanic, 
called for increased accuracy ; and though in turn these might be 
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satisfied, others would follow them. The very study of accuracy 
invents needs of its own. So, in the case of Greenwich, a standard 
of locality was originally needed by the sailor; but the accuracy 
of definition required is not now limited by the satisfaction of his 
needs. All this is obvious enough, and most people who think at 
all about the matter would probably admit unquestioningly the 
desirability of aiming continually at the greatest possible accuracy 
in all standards, whether of length, or mass, or locality, or any other 
measurable commodity. 

What is, perhaps, not so obvious is the impossibility of satis- 
factorily copying a standard. This is not a mere difficulty of 
exact reproduction, for the standard of length, for instance, may 
be said to be copied when we make a bar of quite different length, 
if only we have full and accurate knowledge of the difference 
between the two in terms of either. The difficulty arises from 
the continual increase in the accuracy desired, and from the 
successive discovery of new sources of error. Suppose for a moment 
that we go back to the time when it had not yet been realised that 
metals expand as the temperature rises, and that we imagine a 
copy of a standard metal bar then produced. It would be com- 
pared with the standard, but there would be no thought of noting 
the temperature as essential, and when at a later period the influence 
of temperature was realised, the earlier comparison, however 
carefully made, would be worthless. If the standard bar has 
been properly preserved during the interval, a new comparison, 
with proper precautions, can now be made and the omission so 
far rectified. But it is to be remarked that it is an essential condi- 
tion that the standard be preserved intact. There is no fear 
nowadays of our not paying sufficient heed to temperature in 
comparing a copy with the standard of length; but there may 
be countless other matters that should be noted, and that our 
successors will regret that we have not noted, because they will 
by that time have learnt their importance. The position of the 
bars in the building, some circumstances of their history, the 
amount of radium which had been in the vicinity of either—such 
things as these may be found to have an importance which we do 
not now suspect, and the careful comparisons of the present day 
may be worthless from the standpoint of posterity. If the standard 
bar is carefully preserved they may be able to rectify our omissions. 
Even this is not certain, for we may neglect some essential pre- 
caution in the very preservation of the standard ; but it is the only 
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chance we have of saving the situation, and to neglect to preserve 
the standard with the utmost care is to throw away even this 
chance. 

There are similar grave dangers in neglecting to preserve the 
standard of locality. At first sight it might seem feasible to build 
a new Greenwich Observatory far from the London County Council 
and all its works, to determine the position of the new observatory 
relatively to the old, and then to abandon the old site in favour 
of the new. Those who proposed this plan would probably admit 
that the determination of relative position must be made with 
extreme care, and might involve great and protracted labour, 
but would not admit that this was a fatal objection. And they 
would be so far right. The fundamental objection to the plan 
is that, granted a determination of relative position with all the 
accuracy we can now command, it is practically certain that the 
relentless advance of science will presently render this determina- 
tion obsolete. Our successors will wish to go to another decimal 
place, and they will then find that there are some factors which 
they will have learnt to regard as essential, but which we have 
neglected, so that they will not be able to bridge the gap between 
the old observations and the new. 

It should, perhaps, be explained that the relative position 
of the two observatories would have to be determined astro- 
nomically, and not by measurement on the earth’s surface—or, 
rather, in addition to the latter. By actual measurement over 
the surface we could find that the new observatory was, say, 
twenty miles due south of the old with an error of inches only; 
but for astronomical purposes we require to know the angle 
subtended by this distance at the earth’s centre, which cannot 
be inferred, but must be independently observed. We know, 
of course, that the earth’s radius is about 4,000 miles, and that 
the angle must be, therefore, about seventeen minutes of arc; 
and we can express the angle much more closely than this, knowing 
that we shall be very near the truth. But beyond a certain 
limit of definiteness we cannot advance, because we should be 
assuming accurate knowledge of the radius of the earth, which 
is only inferred from just such measurements of angles as we should 
be evading by this process, and we should, therefore, be arguing in 
acircle. The error might be small, but it is of a type and a magni- 
tude which are the subject-matter of investigation. The astronomer 
must measure, not distances in miles, but angles between the 
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directions in which the heavenly bodies are seen. If a telescope 
placed accurately vertical at one observatory were found to point 
to the centre of the moon, one at an observatory twenty miles 
away, and also placed vertical, would point just outside the disc. 
The two telescopes would represent two lines drawn from the 
earth’s centre to the two observatories and produced upwards 
to the sky ; and it is the business of the astronomer to measure as 
accurately as possible the angular distance between the points 
where they reach the sky. He must thus be able to set his tele- 
scope vertical with the utmost accuracy, and for this purpose he 
utilises in one way or another the horizontal surface of some liquid, 
either of mercury in a trough or of alcohol in a level-bubble. When 
an observatory is subjected to tremors, these liquids are disturbed, 
and his observations of verticality are rendered difficult or erroneous. 
To those unaccustomed to astronomical work it may give a clearer 
idea of the issues at stake if the amount of shake is translated 
into a familiar equivalent. It has just been explained how twenty 
miles on the earth’s surface corresponds to an angular distance of 
17 minutes on the sky ; and all astronomical angles can be expressed 
in terms of distances on the earth’s surface in this way, so that 
instead of saying that tremors amounting to three seconds of arc 
have been observed at Greenwich from the engines of the generating 
station, we may say that the Observatory was virtually displaced 
backwards and forwards over a range of 100 yards. Now this 
would not have seemed a large quantity to Halley ; he used to say, 
‘Take care of the minutes (of arc), and the seconds do not so much 
matter’; or (translated as above), ‘Take care of the miles, and 
the chains do not so much matter.’ But nowadays 100 yards 
is an enormous quantity, for astronomers can measure to within 
a few feet. It has been shown, for instance, that the earth’s poles 
are not absolutely stationary on its surface ; they wander about in 
complicated paths, which modern astronomy is able to describe 
to within a foot or two, and the widest deviation is not more 
than a fewyards. Again, the angular distance in longitude between 
the observatories of Paris and Greenwich has recently been deter- 
mined by several laborious series of observations in the years 
1888, 1892, and 1902, and the final result has an accuracy corre- 
sponding to about five feet on the earth’s surface. These illustrations 
will suffice to show the delicacy required in modern observations 
of this kind, and the serious nature of disturbance from tremors. 
We might make a random shot at the middle of the 100 yards 
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over which the Observatory virtually oscillates, but should we be 
correct to 5 feet ?—even to 5 yards ? 

And this is not the only effect of tremor, though it is the most 
obvious one. At the recent meeting of the British Association 
attention was recalled to some almost forgotten experiments made 
half a century ago on the effect of tremors due to railways. The 
effects were of four kinds, of which one (the disturbance of the 
liquid surfaces of reference) has been just considered. Another 
is interesting enough to deserve passing mention, though it would 
take too long to deal with it fully here. Dr. Robinson found that 
if he set a telescope to point to a star, and then a train passed, the 
vibration shook the telescope into a slightly different position. 
If his explanation be correct, this would not necessarily recur with 
the passing of a second train, though he does not explicitly say 
so; he supposes that when a telescope is pointed in the ordinary 
way, somewhere or other there are strains or frictions, and these 
are relieved by the shaking. If they are wholly relieved the second 
train would, of course, produce no effect. With continuous tremors, 
such as those from engines at a fixed station, if there is any effect 
of this kind, the telescope would shake down after a more or less 
definite interval into a permanent position; it might also reach 
this position when such engines were not running, but the interval 
would be longer. Hence the observations would differ in the 
two cases, systematically, by quantities which might be small, but 
which would be all the more troublesome to determine ; to measure 
them observations made alternately under both conditions ex- 
tending over many years would probably be required. 

And this brings us to the consideration of what can be done to 
save the situation as it nowstands. Undoubtedly, the Observatory 
cannot be moved ; undoubtedly. it would be better for the Observa- 
tory if the generating station could be entirely removed. Certainly 
any new extensions or developments of the generating station 
should be strenuously resisted. But to remove what has been 
erected would be costly, and it is an obvious duty to save un- 
necessary expense if possible. Assuming that the actual removal 
of the station is successfully resisted, what conditions short of this 
ought to be insisted upon as a minimum ? 

The answer to this question is, no doubt, being considered by 
the committee above mentioned, and will be made public in due 
course. The answer here given simply represents the personal 
view of the present writer, and must not be taken as in any way 
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official. With this word of caution he may, perhaps, be allowed to 
state clearly and emphatically his view that it is essential to secure 
for the present an undisturbed interval during the twenty-four 
hours during which observations can be made under the old 
conditions (so far as we know), for comparison with those which 
must now be made under new conditions. The details will. no 
doubt, require consideration, and too much must not be conceded 
by the Observatory. The Observatory staff cannot be expected, 
let us say, to be content with a single hour between 3 and 4 a.M., 
or anything like it. The best time for them would be from sunset 
to midnight, but if this is not feasible conflicting interests must 
be adjusted as fairly as possible. In any case a large amount of 
extra work will be thrown on the Astronomer Royal and his staff 
in separating the numerous observations into two categories and 
comparing the two; and it must not be forgotten that they will 
have this additional burden even if the hours are made as convenient 
as possible. There ought also to be certain undisturbed whole 
days in the year—at least one per month—when observations could 
be made under the old conditions throughout the twenty-four 
hours ; otherwise, observations of the sun and certain other objects 
would never be made under the old conditions for comparison 
with the new. But this is all a matter of detail. The important 
point in principle is that undisturbed periods, to be selected by the 
Astronomer Royal, should be reserved in the interests of the 
Observatory. If this is done, the sacrifice by the London County 
Council can be reckoned, we know, in pounds, shillings, and pence ; 
if it is not done, the loss to the Greenwich Observatory and to the 
interests of mankind is irreparable and impossible to estimate. 

That is the situation as I should prefer to state it; but these 
words may be too general to carry conviction. I may perhaps 
be pardoned, therefore, for adding, in illustration, a concrete instance 
of the manner in which technical scientific difficulties may at 
any moment become of immense significance to commerce and 
diplomacy, even to life itself. For this little more is necessary 
than to quote a couple of passages from the short account of the 
work of the Indian Survey, recently published by Colonel Burrard, 
R.E., F.R.S. He writes on p. 5: 


If we sum up the errors in position accumulated on our frontiers, they are as 
follows: 

Peshawar has been placed too far north in latitude by 400 feet owing to 
figural errors, and by 600 feet more owing to errors of location on the globe; it 
is thus shown on our maps 1,000 feet too far north. 
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(Other statements follow, but need not concern us.) If these 
quantities seem large, it is to be remarked that they represent the 
unavoidable extreme errors of the greatest piece of survey work 
which at present exists. By ‘figural’ errors are meant errors in 
the assumed figure of the earth, which is deduced from astro- 
nomical observations of the kind made at Greenwich. Any 
imperfection in these observations is, therefore, reflected as an error 
insurvey. Now for the international aspect of this matter. 


As to the error of 1,000 feet in the latitude of the triangulation at Peshawar, 
this accumulation causes at present no inconvenience ; but if our triangulation 
ever comes to be connected with Russia’s, the overlap in latitude will amount to 
half a mile or more, because Russia is projecting her triangulation on too small 
aspheroid, just as we are doing. The two surveys will then have different 
values of latitude for every boundary pillar. It is impossible to foresee now what 
course they will agree to take, but if we may judge from examples in Europe, 
they will refer to the International (Geodetic) Association, and they will perhaps 
be advised to correct their data. 


Devoutly is it to be hoped that Colonel Burrard’s forecast of so 
peaceful a solution may be fulfilled ; but who that knows anything 
of boundary questions can be blind to other possibilities? It is 
but a few months since a boundary question seemed about to 
involve us in war with Turkey ; some accident may so precipitate 
matters as to render a peaceful solution of the Indian frontier 
question impossible. When such issues as these are bound up 
with questions of scientific accuracy, we must recognise that the 
case was not overstated by one of the members of the Board of 
Visitors when he replied to a tentative suggestion of moving the 
Observatory: ‘Move Greenwich Observatory? We should be 
lucky if it cost us less than a battleship !’ 

H. H. Turner. 
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Ay, sure that was owld Owen MacDonnell you seen, ma’am, himself that 
lives lone 
Up above on Knockeevin ; true for you, he wouldn’t come next you or nigh, 
But take off wid him, scared like a hare, or a crow that might happen to spy 
Wid its eye-corner somebody standin’ and stoopin’ to gather a stone. 
’Tis this long while he’s bidin’ up yonder, and raison and good raison why. 


HH. 


They be quare in themselves, them MacDonnells, unchancy and strange ; 
I’ve heard said 
Ne’er a sowl’s after gettin’ his death on our Inish by land or by say, 
But among the MacDonnells was one could ha’ towld of it many a day 
Ere the scraws were cut square on his grave, or the wather closed over his 
head ; 
For ’tis more than their neighbours they know and they see in the times far 


away. 
Folks there be that the same sort of sight is a gift wid from father to son, 

And from mother to daughter; I mind all the young ones was goin’ in 

dread, 
When meself was a girl, of owld Molly’s black cloak and her petticoat red ; 
If we spied her along on the road, to the dykes and the ditches we’d run. 
’Tis herself that was grandfather’s sister to Owen, and thirty year dead, 
But there’s talk in it yet wid our folk of the quare cruel turn Molly done 
Agin Norah Gillespie. 

III. 


Poor Norah was only a slip of a lass, 

And as pretty as ever you’d wish to behowld, the fine Sunday in Lent 

That herself and meself and Grace Farrell was watchin’ folk coming from 
Mass, 

On the road there alongside the well, where it runs by our goat’s bit of 
grass, 

And sure, sorra the atom of harm in the world e’er a one of us meant, 

But just lookin’ and laughin’ light-hearted ; when who should mis-happen 
to pass 

Save old Molly MacDonnell, limped by wid her stick, and her beads in 
a bag, 

And she mutterin’ away as she went. So says Norah Gillespie to me, 

Bein’ strange in this place: ‘ Och to goodness,’ says Norah, ‘ and who, now, 
is she ? 

But whoever it is, sure and sartin herself is the ugly owld hag.’ 
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Well, ma’am, louder she spoke than she thought, or the wind gave a lift to 
the word, 
For it’s round Molly turned on a suddint as if she was called by her name, 
And you couldn’t misdoubt by the look of her face that she’d heard what 
she’d heard ; 
And then hobblin’ back straight to the place where we stood, still and 
frighted, she came, 
Wid her eyes howldin’ Norah, till only the len’th of her short shadow lay 
"Twixt them both. And says she: ‘Owld and ugly, in troth ’tis meself is 
that same ; 
But as ugly and owld as I am, and as young and as bowld as you be, 
Truth I tell you,’ says Molly, ‘ the next time the people are passin’ this way, 
Tis the face of me, ugly and owld, they’ll be liker and liefer to see 
Than your face.’ 
And that week was scarce out ere the girsheach was 
cowld in her clay. 
LY. 
So small blame to us all if afeard we do be of the folk that can pry 
Round the corners ahead on the road we must travel whate’er may befall, 
And come scaldin’ some poor crathur’s heart wid bad luck he’d ne’er think 
of at all 
Till it dropped wid a flash at his feet like a fire-ball lit out of the sky ; 
And ’tis better than walkin’ in grief, since you know where the black 
shadows lie, 
That your frettin’ beforehand will stir from your way when it stirs a stone wall. 


¥, 


But I'll tell you what happint that time when owld Owen quit out of the 
town, 
And took off to the shanty above on the hill. 
*T was a cowld winter’s night 
And I stepped round to see was it seven, for but seldom our clock does be right, 
At Nan Reilly’s, that married me brother Pat Doyne. Soshe bid me sit down 
Till she’d wet us a cup of hot tay; and the two of us there by the light 
Of her fire in discoorse had the house to ourselves, sorra foot on the floor, 
Barrin’ Dermot MacNeill, sittin’ back of the settle, and he splicin’ an oar, 
Sister’s son to Nan Reilly, and ever a dacint lad, steady and quite ; 
But that evenin’ discouraged he seemed, in a way, spakin’ hardly a word 
Bad or good. Well, ma’am, all of a suddint, and faix but it gave us the fright, 
Come a terrible knock on the door, like as if some great weight of a bird 
Druv agin it headforemost, and struck herself dead in the midst of her flight ; 
Yet no bird ’twas at all, for the voice there of somebody callin’ we heard : 
Let me in! let me in! let me in! like one frantic, and rattlin’ the latch, 
Until Dermot, that lep’ up to pull back the cross-bar as quick as he might, 
Flung the door open wide, and who else should stand black ’twixt the snow 
and the thatch 

Except Maureen Ni Meara, me cousin, that people said hadn’t her match 
For a beauty in all of the Inishes? Ay, for sure, thrimblin’ and white, 
I was Maureen herself. And ‘Och Felix,’ saysshe, grippin’ Dermot’s arm tight, 
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‘I’m afeard.’ For at first, runnin’ out of the dark, in her flurry she thought 

*T was her bachelor Felix, the brother of Dermot; but soon as she seen, 

Like a lapwing she darted away from him straight, and a howld of me caught, 

And: ‘ What scared you, alanna?’ says Nan, and says she: ‘ Comin’ up the 
boreen, 

There was Owen MacDonnell, that called me and beckoned, and bid me to wait, 

So I run like the win’, because well do I know if he stopped me for aught, 

*T was some cruel misfortune he’d tell me he knew of as sartin as fate, 

That ’ud frighten me life out,’ says Maureen, and wrapped up her head in 
her shawl 

Agin hearin’. And ‘ Whist,’ says Nan Reilly, ‘ child, dear, we'll be lettin’ 
him call, 

Sorra foot he’ll set in it this night, and the sorra bad fortune he’ll tell— 

Draw the bolt,’ says she, ‘ Dermot avic, in God’s name!’ But her word was 


too late, 
For that minyit she spoke it we seen the door move, as we heard the hinge 


grate, 
And the moon shinin’ clear behind Owen himself where his black shadow fell. 


Vi. 

And a hand or a foot ne’er a one of us stirred, standin’ listenin’ in dread, 
Like as if some comether he put on us all till we’d hear what he said; 
Musha, better we knew than be biddin’ him whist wid that look in his eyes, 
For as aisy you’d hinder the lightnin’ of burnin’ its track through the skies. 
And says he: ‘ Listen, Maureen Ni Meara, yourself there that’s hidin’ your 

head, 
Sure I see you, I see you; I see where the chapel looks down on the strand; 
And ’tis up the boreen to the door, wid the lad that’s your groom at your side, 
You went by in the noon’s light; ay, Maureen Ni Meara, I see you a bride, 
But I’m thinkin’ ’tis strange, truth I’m tellin’ you, scarcely the breadth of 
me hand 
Is the shadow slid over the stone, and the wave’s rim crep’ white up the sand, 
And I see you, I see you—ah, Maureen Ni Meara, a widow you tread 
Wid your feet in the prints of the bride’s feet before you that passed in this 
sun, 
Not the time since a lark would be singing its song. Is his travellin’ all done 
That should walk to the last of his life wid you? Sure then, sore-hearted 
he sped, 
For if long be the days of the livin’, tis lone are the paths of the dead— 
So I lave you to joy and to sorrow, soon ended and sooner begun.’ 


Woe. 
And wid that round he turned where he stood in the door, and went out ot 


our sight. 

But the voice of him scarcely was past, or the shadow of him quit from 
the sill, 

When up started young Dermot MacNeill wid the eyes in his head shinin’ 
bright 

As the wild eyes of Owen himself. And says he: ‘ Let him lave what he will. 
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Sure I met him but now down below in the lane, and he goin’ his lone, 

So I gave him good night, and says he to me: “ Night never blacker was 
known 

Than the night I see darkenin’ above you, to fall on you sudden and soon, 

When the sun climbs his height, and no breath’s on the blue, in the eye of 
the noon, 

And you stretchin’ a hand to lay howld of a jewel you never may own— 

Soon and sudden,” says he, and no more. But God send every word of it true. 

For that bride left a widow what grief would be lightin’ on, Maureen 

aroon, 

If meself was the lad gone to loss? Ay, mavourneen, ’tis little you’d rue ; 

Well I know in me heart to the ind of this world I'll be nothin’ to you. 

But there’s glimpses and glimmers folk seek to console them when Heaven 
they miss, 

And see, Maureen Ni Meara, me jewel, ’tis fine I’d contint me wid this. 

For I’d count it the best of me luck, nought I’d grudge to be gettin’ me death 

Soon and sudden, if just till the Priest said his say I’d have lave to draw 
breath 

By your side at the altar; no time would I ask for a look or a kiss 

Might be vexin’ you, Maureen machree, ere I dropped at your feet, and the 
dark 

From me eyes took the sight of you. Ay, but I’m thinkin’ there’s somethin’ 
I'd keep ; 

For the thought of that minyit I called you me wife ’ud burn on like a spark 

Through the deepest of night, and ‘twould light me to joy, as a dream in me 
sleep 

Wid no endin’ or wakin’. Mavourneen,’ says he, ‘if you’ll have it but so, 

No bad luck Owen towld you and me.’ And ’twas wishful he watched till 
she’d spake. 

But sure, Maureen was mad wid him then; and says she: ‘ Be it bad luck 


or no, 
Tis the strange talk you have to me, Dermot MacNeill, and you strangely 


mistake, 
If it’s break me hand-promise, you’d have me, to Felix, that’s truer than steel, 
And go back on me word for your sake. Whethen now I’d have little to do. 
But mis-happen what may, wife of yours would I never be, Dermot MacNeill, 
For the time that the star blinkin’ yonder was shiverin’ ’twixt red fire and 
blue, 
That’s the short while to reckon,’ says she, ‘but I’d count it too long, for 
my part, 


To be playin’ the traitor and tellin’ a lie.’ 
So he turned on his heel, 


And away thro’ the night he went, bitter and bleak, wid that word in his heart. 


VIII. 


Weil and good, ma’am, not long after that, in come Felix from Killerone 
Fair, 

Wid his talk of the bastes he was buyin’ and sellin’, and what folk he met 
there, 
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And all manner of news. But the story we had he passed off wid a laugh. 

And says he: ‘ Widdy Maureen, acuishla machree, it is this, I suppose, 

Poor owld Owen consaits in his mind to be livin’ as long as the crows, 

So it’s croakin’ he keeps like themselves, and we’ll heed him as much. Sure 
the half 

Of a hundred year off he was lookin’ this night, if me widdy you were ; 

And the nearest sight ever he’ll get,’ Felix says. But that time we towld 
nought 

About Dermot’s quare raumuish ; laist said soonest mended; ‘twas only, we 
thought, 

Just some notion stirred up in his head, seein’ Maureen distressed wid the 
scare. 

So it all died away in our minds as your breath melts to nought on the air, 


IX, 


Well, the weddin’ was fixed for that Shrove, when the year took a leanin’ 

towards spring ; 

And the day come wid never a speck on the wather or sky to be found, 

Save a lark singin’ songs for divarsion, or maybe a little gull’s wing 

Sittin’ white on the smooth of the say, and we startin’ to sail o’er the Sound, 

Three big boat-loads, wid Killerone Chapel forenent us, that stands on its 
height 

Lookin’ down from the cliff to the harbour. And flashin’ around and around, 

Like the footprints of crathurs we couldn’t behowld dancin’ wild wid delight, 

All the sun-sparkles blinked. And the whole way across ’twas the great times 
we had, 

Wid the bride and the groom sittin’ aft, and Mick Sullivan fiddlin’ like mad 

In the bows; and meself next the mother of Felix, that thought ne’er was 
born 

In the width of the world man or mortal could offer to aquil her lad, 

Unless Dermot belike. The proud woman she was. ‘ But, sad pity,’ says she, 

‘Tis of Maureen’s poor mother that hadn’t the luck to be livin’ this morn.’ 

So we come to the harbour as plisant as plisant, and what should we see 

Save owld Owen MacDonnell himself sittin’ low by the steps where you 
land, 

Like a little owld leprecaun perched on the stones that were slithery wid 
wrack 

At the pier-end. And there Maureen spied him, and straightways was fear 
widenin’ black 

In her eyes. ‘Och I’m dreadin’,’ says she, ‘some great harm there is plotted 
and planned 

’Gin the two of us, Felix; for yonder he’s watchin’ to see me come back 

As he towld us that night.’ But says Dermot MacNeill that was standin’ 
anear : 

‘ Now step on wid yous all to the Chapel,’ says he, ‘ for behind yous I'll stay 

Till I have the owld miscreant persuaded to roost out of that. And no fear, 

Ne’er a chance will he get to be throublin’ the wife of you, talkin’ this day 

Of your bride and your widow. Speed off to your weddin’; I’ll wait for you 
here, 
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When ’tis over and done,’ so says he. 

And the rest of us trooped up the lane, 
That run straight ‘twixt two high sandy banks, glarin’ white in a glow to 

the door 

Of the Chapel, night-dark at its end. Sure it seemed next to no time before 
Out we stepped again, under the shine of the sun, nigh too bright to see plain, 
Every one of us laughin’ at Felix and Maureen, and givin’ them joy, 
And they walkin’ along man and wife, lookin’ nought but a girl and a boy. 


X. 


But what happint next minyit, that’s more, woman dear, than is clear in 

me mind: 

For, if blazin’ and burnin’ and blastin’ the land, a great thunderbolt’s flame 

Swep’ about and around you in wafts of destruction, and went as it came, 

You’d misdoubt, when you looked, was the world scorched coal-black or 
yourself gone stark blind. 

And ’twas that way it fell on us sudden, ere ever we thought how it chanced. 

Some one pounced like a kite from the big boulder-stone he was lurkin’ 
behind, 

Where the two of them passed; and, caught bright in the sun, somethin’ 
flickered and glanced ; 

Then one choked in his shout, and dropped down; and one ran—and there 
Maureen stood still, 

And ’twas Felix lay stabbed to the heart at her feet, stretched the len’th of 
his grave, 

Ne’er to stir till it took him. But headlong his murderer raced over the hill, 

Wid some follyin’ as fast ; sure that day he was bound to be havin’ his will, 

So they couldn’t o’ertake or purvint him. And down by the edge of the wave, 

On the rocks at the cliff’s foot, ’twas Dermot MacNeill they got kilt on the 
strand, 

Wid the blade he dhruv home to his own brother’s heart gripped death-fast 
in his hand. 

XI. 
Now a strange thing that happint I’ll tell you. When some of us, down 

by the slip, 

Done our best to be loosin’ his howld on the haft, sorra one of us could; 

Not his mother, that tried in distraction, for strong as a vice was his grip. 

And the mother’s owld mother of Maureen come near us, and cursed where 
she stood, 

And was sayin’ to God that the knife might keep ever the place it was in, 

Till the Judgment, and Dermot rise up wid it clutched for a sign of his sin 

And remimbrance; yet, troth, ’twould be grabbed off him soon, and he 
strivin’ below 

Wid the divils in Hell. But Pat Doyne bid her whist for the honour of God. 

‘Look you yonder,’ says he; and the blade, sure enough, glittered flung on 
the sod ; 

And ’twas quit of it Dermot MacNeill on the last of his journeys should go, 

For sure Maureen had drawn it soft out of his hand—ay, the crathur did so. 
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XII. 


But it’s sorry I was for owld Owen MacDonnell, for mostly the folk 
Did be blamin’ it all on his seein’ and tellin’, that brought trouble and harm; 
And they run from his road ; not a sowl would set foot near his bit of a farm, 
And they thought they’d be hearin’ black news of misfortune whenever he 
spoke. 
Till at last, and it wasn’t so long after that, they’d the heart of him broke, 
And he took off to bide up above on Knockeevin. So you may depind 
"Twas himself you spied yonder, for over the hill of a mornin’ he strays 
Gatherin’ sticks. Och forlorn is the little owld crathur, with sorra a frind; 
And I’m thinkin’ whate’er he’d behould if he locked past his life’s lonesome 
ind 
Would be luckier than aught else he seen in the len’th of his desolit days. 


JANE BaRLow. 
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BORDER HISTORY versus BORDER BALLADS. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 


THE traveller on the Waverley route between Carlisle and Edin- 
burgh is whirled through a waste of empty green hills and marshy 
levels, which were the cradle of the Border ballads, and the home 
of the Border riders. There is but a slight elevation of the soil, 
here and there, of a somewhat livelier green than the surrounding 
pasture, to mark the sites of such towers as Prickenhaugh, where, 
about 1570-1605, dwelt Martin Elliot, one of the foremost of the 
Border leaders. Men like him ‘delight,’ says the contemporary 
Bishop Lesley, ‘in music, and in ballads which they make them- 
selves, on the deeds of their ancestors, and on raiding stratagems ’ 
(1575). Of these home-made ballads, it is probable that few were 
written out, and al! but a handful have perished. These chiefly 
deal with events in the reign of James VI. of Scotland, but the 
events are stated in a legendary fashion, and are so untrue to the 
actual facts that they must have been composed, in some cases, 
not earlier than the generation which dwelt in peace after the 
Union of the Crowns, say 1610 to 1640. Contemporaries with 
the occurrences could not have known them so inaccurately as 
the poets did. Of course, in passing from mouth to mouth through 
two centuries, till Scott wrote them down and published them in 
the ‘ Border Minstrelsy ’ (1802), the ballads must have been con- 
siderably altered from their original forms. 

Sir Walter himself contributed to some of them much more than 
Lockhart supposed. As the undergraduate said that the Gospel 
of St. John is ‘remarkable for a fervent piety wholly absent from 
the other gospels,’ so Sir Walter’s interpolations are rich in poetry 
which is not present in the original ballads. His phrases are 
modern, and he often makes the first and third line of a stanza 
thyme, as they never do rhyme in the genuine pieces. He had 
all and more than all of the fire and spirit of his nameless pre- 
decessors, as we see in his ballad on the battle of Harlaw, in ‘ The 
Antiquary.’ But the touch of modernité is in all that he wrote, 
when restor'ng and patch ng ballads recovered from recitation. 
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Take ‘The Reiver’s Wedding,’ a ballad of his own making, 


No old minstrel of the border could have written 


On spear and casque by gallants gent 
Her sisters’ scarfs were borne, 

But never at tilt or tournament 
Were Margaret’s colours worn. 


Nobody can take this for ancient, and Scott himself was easily 
gulled by Surtees, author of ‘ Barthram’s Dirge ’ and other pseudo- 
folk-songs. With practice our sense of touch is more acute than 
Scott’s, and we can discern old from new with almost perfect 
certainty, as an archeologist knows, or should know, an ancient 
gem from the cleverest modern imitation. 

It will be seen that, alas, we are here thinking of the good 
old ballads in a ‘scientific’ way, rather than as enchanting litera- 
ture. This ‘science’ is the mark of our time: the ballads were 
not scientifically considered when Scott first published them more 
than a century ago. To be sure he wrote historical notes, and 
made a push at a general theory of the way in which ballads came 
into existence. The general public ‘skipped’ the learning and 
the speculations, and shouted the poetry, so simple, so spirited, so 
contrary to the conventional verses of the eighteenth century. 
The old life of brand and buckler, steed and spear, was revived 
in the fancies of men, and we find that the most enthusiastic 
admirers of the ballads were the clever fine ladies in London ; that 
is, after the Borderers themselves, the Scotts, Elliots, Armitages, 
Rutherfords, Kers, and all their kith and kin. Sir Walter was not 
overmuch pleased by the enthusiasm of the clever fine ladies. 
Perhaps he supposed that they merely took up a new fashion (it 
was old enough to be new) for fashion’s sake, and for a week’s use. 
It is not to be denied that the fair are very apt to have this happen 
to them. But it has often struck me that the really clever fine 
lady, like Scott’s Marchioness of Abercorn, is very quick to know 
a good thing when she sees it, has a sound natural taste and judg- 
ment, and a keen faculty for the detection of literary humbug. 
In this case some of the leaders of the sex had made a genuine 
discovery of what was good, and the others less intelligently followed 
them. 

But now all has altered. To men born in Scott’s country, the 
ballads were a kind of psalter, or sacred song-book. From my 
early boyhood I knew them by heart, and inflicted them on other 
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small boys, a few of whom were appreciative. They were sacred 
things! I am not absolutely alone, even now, in this devotion. 
Some years ago a scion of an illustrious clan published a perversion 
of ‘Kinmont Willie’ in the guise of an Ingoldsby legend. Then 
a much younger and infinitely popular author wrote to me, asking 
me to say something, because he could not trust himself to keep 
his temper when romance was thus degraded. I tried to say 
what ought to be said without losing my temper, but the public 
was insensible to the supreme irreverence. I do not believe that 
most persons of culture, nowadays, ever so much as heard that 
there was any ‘Ill Will of Kinmont’; of ‘Jamie Telfer’ they 
never heard. The ballads are becoming fields for the scientific folk- 
lorist and the curious historian, and the more these people meddle 
with them, the more is the modern public set against them, in ‘a 
facetious and rejoicing ignorance.’ The man who does not care for 
‘Kinmont Willie’ is the man who sneers at Dumas, who thinks 
that R. L. Stevenson is overrated, a dealer in perishable goods. 
If he were honest he would call Homer a tedious barbarian ; he 
cares for nothing that is not ‘ up to date’; he uses, without shame, 
such words as ‘ happenings’ and ‘artistry,’ ‘A minstrel’s malison 
is said.’ 

Concerning this Kinmont Willie Armstrong, then, it is to be 
said that he was a gentleman of a good Border house, but was 
called a common thief, not only by the English, but by leading 
Presbyterian divines in central Scotland, such as the famous 
Mr. James Melville. Willie, like his neighbours on either side of 
the Border, held that there was never peace between the two 
countries. Now, in the long reign of Elizabeth, there never was, 
formally, war between the two countries, though, to adopt Mr. 
Gladstone’s delicate distinction, there were ‘ military operations.’ 
The Kinmont took it that cattle on the other side of the Liddel 
water were fair prey: the clans on the English side of the stream 
cherished the same theory of international law. Pedants called them 
‘thieves,’ but, as old Captain Walter Scott dictates—for he could not 
write—a century later (1688), 

The Freebooters venture both life and limb, 
Good wife, and bairn, and every other thing ; 


He must do so, or else must starve and die; 
For all his livelihood comes of the Enemie. 


An arrant liar calls a Freebooter a thief ! 
Kinmont Willie, call him what you will, was a man of the kind 
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described by Captain Walter, the Warden of the West Marches, 
Lord Scrope, or rather his deputy, Mr. Salkeld, caught him on a 
day of truce, contrary to all law, and lodged him, under threat 
of a hanging, in Carlisle Castle. Scrope would not release Willie, 
in spite of the polite and logical arguments of the Scottish Warden, 
Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch. The bold Buccleuch, therefore, 
moved at once by a sense of legality and honour, did what King 
Robert Bruce in his time failed to do. By a night surprise he took 
Carlisle Castle, hitherto, I think, untaken in the many centuries 
of Border warfare, and he carried Kinmont Willie home triumph- 
antly. 

This was a great feat, and a ballad must have been made on 
the subject, if not at the moment (1596), certainly long before 
1688. We know this because the aforesaid illiterate Captain Walter 
Scott, publishing in 1688, certainly decants the ballad into his 
own metreless and mainly rhymeless stuff. The ballad says : 

Had Willie had but twenty men, 
But twenty men as stout as he, 


Fause Sakelde had never the Kinmont ta’en 
Wi’ eight score in his cumpanie. 


Captain Scott thinks that, when Lord Scrope took Willie, 


If he had had but ten men more that had been as stout as he, 
Lord Scroup had not the Kinmont ta’en with all his Company. 


Throughout the Captain follows the ballad with a great display 
of genealogical learning about clan Scott, and, here and there, 
with more accurate historical information than the balladist 
possessed. We know, from Lord Scrope’s many angry despatches, 
that Buccleuch succeeded by dint of possessing a base among 
the Grahams of the Debatable Land, by law Englishmen. The 
ballad says nothing about this fact, that Buccleuch, riding from 
remote Teviotdale, rested and was provisioned and equipped 
among the Grahams. But the Captain hints at this : 


At Woodhouseleys, which is near to Netherbie, 
There a while continued he, 


At Woodhouslies, on the Scottish side, 
For Netherbie is in English ground, 
But the Woodhouslies is in Scotland. 


In spite of this chicane, of which the Captain had somehow 
heard, the Grahams of Netherbie got into not undeserved trouble 
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for supplying Buccleuch with a base. The Captain, like the ballad, 
thinks that Buccleuch’s men scaled the castle wall with ladders, 
and entered through the leaden roof. But, in fact, as Lord Scrope’s 
letters prove, the ladders were too short by several feet, and the 
rescue party broke a hole in the wall by a postern gate. No harm 
was done, save by the infraction of walls and doors ; no man was 
injured, but Birrel the diarist, writing three days later (April 6, 
1596), says that the warden’s exploit was accompanied ‘ by sound of 
trumpet.’ 

This picturesque detail clings to Captain Walter Scott’s narra- 
tive (1688) : 

Meantime the trumpets sounded, 
‘ Come if ye dare!” 


In the ballad published by Sir Walter this incident is recorded 
thus : 


‘Now sound out trumpets,’ quo’ Buccleuch, 
‘ Let’s waken Lord Scroope right merrilie.’ 
Then loud the warden’s trumpet blew, 
‘ O, whae dare meddle wi’ me?’ 


Here we suspect an interpolation by Sir Walter, for the first 
and third lines of the stanza rhyme, which in genuine old ballads 
I think they never do. 

Again, ‘O, whae dare meddle wi’ me?’ is the overword of a 


song : 
My name it is little Jock Elliot, 
And whae dare meddle wi? me ? 


Perhaps Sir Walter inserted this matter from a burden of 
apparent antiquity, referring, Colonel the Hon. FitzWilliam Elliot 
thinks, to John Elliot of the Park, who nearly killed Queen 
Mary’s Bothwell (would that he had quite succeeded!) shortly 
before Darnley’s murder. His companions actually took Hermitage 
Castle, but surrendered it on a composition, and there Queen 
Mary, riding from Jedburgh, visited her wounded servant, to the 
scandal of George Buchanan. To myself it seems that in 1688 
Captain Walter Scott, with his 


The trumpets sounded, Come if ye dare ! 
knew the line in the ballad, 
O, whae dare meddle wi’ me? 


and that this burden, which Leyden sang on his deathbed on ‘a 
VOL. XXII.—NO. 127, N.S. 6 
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distant and a deadly shore,’ was already current at the time of the 
adventure. 

The ballad errs, historically, in many places: for example, when 
Dickie of Dryhope spears the false Salkeld; no Englishman was 
injured. One cannot but suspect Sir Walter himself of the author- 
ship of the sonorous stanzas, [X.-XII. 


O, is my basnet a lady’s curch ? 

Or my lance a wand of the willow tree? 
Or my arm a ladye’s lily hand, 

That an English lord should lightly me? 


Mr. T. F. Henderson, in his recent edition of the ‘ Border 
Minstrelsy,’ thinks that Sir Walter wrote the whole stanza ending 


O, whae dare meddle wi? me ? 


For the reasons already given, I am not certain of this; though 
I suspect that stanzas [X.-XII. must be credited mainly to Scott. 
But even here I confess myself somewhat doubtful. 

Lord Scrope gives Buccleuch’s force at 500, the ballad at forty 
men: the truth may be found between the two estimates. The 
ballad places Willie in ‘the lower prison,’ yet carries him out 
“down the ladder long,’ which was too short! The casting of 
Buccleuch’s glove, as a challenge to Scrope, across the flooded 
river is pure romance ballad matter, not history, and Scott says 
that he changes the Esk of the recited ballad into the Eden, as the 
Esk is topographically impossible. 

We do not know whence Sir Walter obtained the ballad, and 
the Higher Criticism will maintain that he simply composed it on 
the lines of the narrative of his old namesake, Captain Walter 
Scott, called Satchells. But I cannot go with the Higher Criti- 
cism, which is ever too fanciful. 

As another example of the way in which the ballads, as they 
have reached us, grew, and wandered from historical truth, I 
take the gay little tale of ‘The Laird of Logie.’ The facts (1592) 
are recorded in the contemporary diary of Moysie, a burgess, and 
by later historians such as Calderwood and Spottiswoode, writing 
under Charles I. But there also exist more correct accounts in 
letters written from day to day by ambassadors in the unpublished 
State Papers, and we are to see that the adventures of the Laird 
of Logie did not end so happily as the balladists and the historians 
suppose. The ballad, as given by Scott from recitation, makes 
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the King lay young Logie in prison in Edinburgh, Carmichael 
keeping the keys. May Margaret begs her lover’s life from the 
King (James IV.), who grants not grace. Margaret steals the King’s 
comb and the Queen’s knife (why, we are not told), and sends them, 
with money and two pistols, to Logie. He escapes, we are not 
told how, from the Tolbooth, and fires his pistols to announce that 
he is free. The King hears (could he hear in Holyrood ?), and 
guesses that the captive is off. Carmichael is to stand his trial 
for neglecting his charge : he goes to May Margaret for information, 


who says : 
Ye'll see nae mair o’ young Logie, 


The lovers fly to the continent. 

In another version the Queen steals the prison keys, and delivers 
‘young Ochiltree,’ a nephew of the second wife of John Knox, and 
a person who had nothing to make in the matter. The Queen 
intercedes in favour of the ‘thirty-three’ gaolers! In a printed 
‘stall copy’ or cheap broadside, full of modernisms, Margaret 
steals the keys from under the King’s pillow, and young Logie 
fires the two pistol-shots, which are historical. In another version 
from recitation, the Queen rescues Logie from ‘ Pitcairn Wa’s,’ 
wherever they may be, by sending the King’s glove as a token to 
the gaoler that Logie must be released. The King good-naturedly 
pardons Logie. Moysie makes Margaret a Dane; another historian 
calls her a Dane named Twynstoun; a third calls her ‘ Mistress 
Margaret, a Dutch woman,’ and says that Logie married her after 
he was pardoned. Certainly a charter of the Logie or Myre- 
camy lands was given to her and her husband, Logie, on Christmas 
Day, 1594. They were pardoned and married. 

We get the actual truth from the English ambassador, Robert 
Bowes, writing to Burghley on August 10, 1592.' Logie was arrested 
because he was to have obtained, through his lady, Margaret 
Vinstarr, a Danish maid of honour of the Queen, the key of the 
back court of Dalkeith Castle, and to have admitted the reckless 
Earl of Bothwell, always anxious to kidnap James. On August 12 
Bowes describes Logie’s escape. Margaret came to the guard, 
saying that the Queen would see Logie. The guard accompanied 
him to the door of the Queen’s bed-chamber, and, of course, waited 
there; Logie entered, passed with Margaret through the room 
where James and his consort were asleep, and thence went into the 


1 §.P. Scotland, Zlizabeth, vol. xlix., No. 4 MS., Record Office. 
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hall. A rope ladder was ready, he descended from the window, 
and met the laird of Niddry, who had provided thirty horse ; Logie 
then fired three pistol-shots to announce his safety, and rode away. 
James bade his Queen discharge Margaret, but she replied that 
if Margaret went she would go back with her to Denmark. Her 
Majesty was a lady of spirit. 

In August 1594 Logie was taken and shut up in Blackness 
Castle. He must have been pardoned before Christmas Day, 1594, 
when he and his wife, as we saw, got their charter. But, in March 
1596, he was in trouble and in prison in Brussels. By May 1599 
Logie had died, a banished man. He could not resist the tempta- 
tion to conspire with Bothwell, was exiled, and saw the bonny 
place of Logie no more.’ We know not the later fortunes of May 
Margaret: her stratagem was very ingenious and daring, much 
superior to the devices in the ballads, which retain the name of 
the keeper, Carmichael, but vary—all being in the wrong—as 
to the place where the adventure occurred, and the action of the 
Queen. 

This young Logie, while under a cloud in 1593, was harboured 
by Thomas Musgrave, Captain of Bewcastle, on the English side 
of the river Liddel.? England was unofficially backing Bothwell, 
as a thorn in the side of King James, and Bothwell rewarded 
Musgrave with horses stolen from the King’s stable at Falkland. 

This Thomas Musgrave, called ‘the Captain of Bewcastle, 
plays a great part in the ballad of ‘ Jamie Telfer of the fair Dod- 
head,’ a very spirited lilt. There are two versions of this lay; 
both were known to Scott. One version made the Elliots play 
the heroic part, while the chief of the Scotts, ‘auld Buccleuch,’ 
acts shabbily. In the Scott version, the Scotts act like paladins, 
and an Elliot, ‘ Auld Gibbie Elliot of Stobs,’ takes the mean part 
assigned by the Elliot version to ‘auld Buccleuch.’ There is 
no doubt that one text is a deliberate perversion of the other, 
but which is the true man and which the knave we cannot say 
with certainty. Colonel Elliot has pointed out, in ‘The Trust- 
worthiness of Border Ballads,’ * that Sir Walter’s text, of course 
the Scott text, contains passages :uch as these : 


And mony a horse ran masterless, 
And mony a comely cheek was pale ; 





1 §.P. Scotland, vol. lxiv., No. 76 MS., Record Office. 
? Border Papers, i. 516. * Blackwood, 1906. 
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and this praise of Harden, Sir Walter’s ancestor : 


But he’s ta’en aff his gude steel cap, 
And thrice he’s waved it in the air ; 
The Dinla’ snaw was ne’er mair white 
Nor the lyart locks o’ Harden’s hair. 


Here we suspect Sir Walter’s own hand! He does not tell us where 
he got either version of the ballad about the Captain of Bewcastle, 
but I do not think that he changed the parts, and made the Scotts 
the heroes. 

As a matter of fact, the ballad is a mythical rendering of the 
actual events in the case of the capture of the Captain of Bewcastle 
(July 3, 1596). There was no ‘auld Buccleuch’ in 1596, when 
the chief was aged thirty. He had, and could have, no warlike son, 
Willie, at that time, as he has in the Scott ballad, and there was 
no Gibbie Elliot of Stobs till long after 1596. Again, Martin Elliot 
of Prickenhaugh had no son named Hab, as in the Elliot version, 
and his son Simon was not slain, as in the Elliot version, at the 
taking of the Captain. The Captain was not ‘shot through the 
head,’ as in the Elliot version, nor was he taken by either Scotts 
or Elliots, but in an ambush of the Armstrongs, led by Kinmont 
Willie, famed in the ballad of that title. There is no sign that he 
was wounded ; he was carried to the laird of Buccleuch, at Brank- 
some on Teviot, lived with him for ten days, was released on a 
promise to pay 2001., and, six weeks later, drove away the cattle 
and seized the money of John Armstrong of Hollus. All the 
facts are recorded in contemporary despatches, July to September, 
1596, and in a paper of April 28, 1597. The Captain, on the night 
of July 3, 1596, made a retaliatory foray on the Armstrong raiders 
who had pillaged Bewcastle. He fell into an ambush near Bew- 
castle on his way home with no cattle—for he found none—and 
was captured and presently ransomed. 

Martin’s son Sim was not killed, as in the Elliot version, but 
his son Gib was killed in 1597, by a Tynedale man named Dod, 
in a blood feud: the ballad hence took the hint for the death of 
Sim. Both texts absurdly make the Captain lead a foray as far 
as Ettrickdale, to seek cattle he knows not where, in a distant region 
whither the stoutest English warden seldom dared to venture. 
A guide shows the Captain where to find ten poor kye, in the byre 
of Telfer, a farmer. The whole ride must have been a matter 
of, say, sixty miles, forward and back, while the Captain’s real 
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raid was, forward and back, over about a distance of twelve miles on 
Scottish soil. Telfer’s adventures in seeking aid make a fine part 
of the ballad, but they never occurred. Borderers—Scotts on one 
side, Elliots on the other--quarrel over the topography, which, 
in either version, is correct, or at least plausible. We have MS. 
evidence a century old, that of Mr. James Grieve in Branksome 
Park, for the ancient existence, near Branksome Hall, of a disputed 
place, mentioned in the ballad, ‘The Catlock Hill’ (Mr. Grieve 
spells it ‘Catlochill’) which the Elliot disputants declare to be 
far away south in Hermitage water, in which case the topography 
of the Scott version would be as impossible as the Captain’s journey 
after the ten poor kye to the valley of Ettrick. Thus the whole 
ballad is unhistorical, legendary, and late, and both versions are 
probably of the age of ‘Sweet Milk’ Elliot, a minstrel who was 
slain in duel by another singer, William Henderson, in 1627. 
Henderson was hanged. I have elsewhere suggested that these 
poets fought over their rival versions of ‘ James Telfer.’ 

It is surprising that Colonel FitzWilliam Elliot, in the inter- 
esting book already referred to, has not observed that we know 
all about the Captain of Bewcastle, and about his misadventure, 
from despatches written at the moment by Lord Scrope. He is 
meticulously minute in the accounts of all ‘ occurrents’’ which he 
compiles for his Government, and, if the Captain of Bewcastle 
had been taken and shot through the head, Scrope could not 
conceivably have failed to report the circumstance. 

Colonel Elliot is severe on the late Professor Veitch (a Pro- 
fessor of Logic, too), for saying that ‘the Catslockhill of the (Scott) 
ballad has to be sought between Coultart Cleugh and Branxholm.’ 
Colonel Elliot cries that the Professor ‘ gives no reason in support’ 
of his remark. The reason is that, if the Scott ballad is to be 
proven topographically correct, the Catslock Hill must be sought 
in the region indicated. It seems to me that I have found it, 
thanks to Mr. James Grieve’s MS. notes. The ‘ Catlochill,’ as he 
spells it, was within an easy two miles’ walk of his own house, and 
he says that ‘it must have been a considerable place, and is strongly 
defended by nature.’ Even if he was in error, the point is of no 
importance, when once we know, on the evidence of public docu- 
ments, that the Captain of Bewcastle was raiding among the 
Armstrongs, six or seven miles from the Border, not in Ettrickdale 
or Teviotdale, on the night when he fell into an Armstrong ambush. 
Manifestly the key to the whole problem is the Captain of Bewcastle. 
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I have been at the trouble to trace his whole history through 
twenty years, and know the scandals about his private and public 
life, and his adventures and misadventures. There is not a hint 
that he was captured more than once; not a hint that he ever rode 
into the Scott country, vaguely, after ‘a prey,’ and was content 
with ten poor cows ; not a hint that he was ‘ shot through the head,’ 
or ‘run throu’ the thick of the thigh.’ Both versions of the ballad 
must have been composed after all accurate memory of the circum- 
stances had faded away. What the true facts were we have 
ascertained with little labour. 

If the purely fantastic nature of the ballad of ‘ Jamie Telfer’ 
needs further proof, here it is! Who was this bereaved and ener- 
getic Jamie, who, in pursuit of his ten cows, ran some sixteen miles 
across terrible country before he succeeded in borrowing a horse ? 
I have hunted for Jamie Telfer vainly, in all the records where he 
might lurk. ‘There never was no such person.’ Consulting Mr. 
Craig Brown’s learned ‘ History of Selkirkshire,’ I find that in 1607 
the farmer in ‘ the fair Dodhead’ was no Telfer, but a Scott, and 
that his predecessors for three or four generations, at the Dodhead, 
had been Scotts of his own family. So vanishes Jamie Telfer! 

We now turn to another ballad, never previously published, 
‘Simmy o’ Whythaugh.’ This spirited but little-known lay bears 
no traces of the hand of Scott or Hogg, nor do I know any ballad 
collector or ballad forger of the early nineteenth century who had 
historical knowledge to supply the facts of the song, or self- 
repression enough to avoid modernisms, fine writing, rhymes in 
the first and third lines, and the other marks of the ‘faker.’ All 
genuine ballads are rich, like ‘Simmy o’ Whythaugh,’ in set formule, 
which recur in many other ballads, and are part of the balladists’ 
stock-in-trade. These correspond to the similar formule which 
keep recurring in Homer, who (like a modern cricket reporter) 
never says anything in a novel style, if he can find, or has made, a 
formula to serve his turn. In such stock lines and phrases ‘ Simmy 
o Whythaugh’ abounds. Simmy is ‘simple, sensuous, and 
passionate,’ with traces, in the treatment of the Bishop, of that 
practical and, as we moderns think, cruel humour which marks the 
Sagas, the taunts of Homer’s heroes over fallen foes, and the ballads 
of ‘Kinmont Willie ’ and of ‘ Jamie Telfer.’ 

The manuscript, written in a hand tremulous with age, is in 
the possession of a gentleman who reckons his descent, on the 
spindle side, from several of the Border families. It is curious, but 
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perfectly true, that the owner of the manuscript is also connected 
by blood with the ‘auld Jock Grieve’ in Coultercleugh (upper 
Teviotdale), who assists Jamie Telfer with the loan of a horse, 
both in Sir Walter’s version of the Telfer ballad and in the Elliot 
version. The manuscript and the pedigrees I have seen, and I 
believe, though I confess to being no genealogist, that the pedigrees 
are correctly deduced. These remarks, illustrating the respecta- 
bility of my source, are merely intended to meet critical scepticism 
as to the authenticity of the ballad, which I go on to cite, 
thanking the spirited proprietor for permission to quote the 
venerable lay : 
SIMMY 0’ WHYTHAUGH 
O, will ye hear o’ the Bishop o’ York, 
O, will ye hear o’ the Armstrongs true, 


How they hae broken the Bishop’s castle, 
And carried himsel’ to the bauld Buccleuch ? 


They were but four o’ the Lariston kin,! 
They were but four o’ the Armstrong name, 
Wi’ stout Sim Armstrong to lead the band, 
The Laird o’ Whythaugh, I mean the same. 


They had done nae man an injury, 
They had na robbed, they had na slain, 

In wad ? were they laid for the Border peace, 
In the Bishop’s castle to dree their pain. 


The Bishop he was an eident smaik,® 

He has ta’en their red and their white monie, 
But the drumly‘ water was a’ their drink, 

And kitchenless 5 bread their meat maun be. 


‘Wi’ a ged o’ airn,’ * did Simmy say, 
‘ And ilka man wi’ a horse to ride, 

We aucht wad break the Bishop’s castle, 
And carry himsel’ to the Liddel side. 





1 In the text, ‘of the Lariston grain.’ Grain, spelled grayne, was the tech- 
nical Border phrase for the next kin and household of a Border laird. Lariston, 
or Larriston, in Liddesdale, was the seat of members of the Redheugh family, 
the leading House of the Elliots. (The Border Elliots, p.219; by the Hon. George 
Elliot ; David Douglas, Edinburgh, 1897.) 

2 ‘Laid in wad’ means ‘ pledged.’ The men were pledges or hostages. 

3 An eident smaik. ‘Eident’ means ‘keen’ or ‘eager.’ A ‘smaik’ was an 
old Scots term of contempt. 

4 Drumly, turbid. 

Kitchenless means without ‘kitchen,’ or complement, such as meat, 
butter, or cheese. 

* A ged, bar orrod. Airn, iron, pronounced as a dissyllable. 
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1d ‘The banks o’ Whythaugh I sall na see, 

I never sall look upon wife and bairn ; 
or I wad pawn lf ud r, Jean 

Pp my saul for my gude mear, Jean, 

e, I wad pawn my saul for a ged o’ airn.’ 
ot 
I There was ane that brocht them their water and bread ; 
His gude sire,' he was a kindly Scot, 
8 Says ‘ Your errand I'll rin to the Laird o' Cessford, 
b- If ye’ll swear to pay me the rescue shot.’ 
n 
, ‘May my roof-tree rot in the rain and snaw, 
. May the heart in my body be cauld as clay, 






May the wild hare kittle on my hearth-stane, 
If the rescue shot I dinna pay !’ 






Then Simmy has gi’en him his seal and ring, 
To the Laird o’ Cessford has ridden he— 

I trow when Sir Robert had heard his word 

The tear it stood in Sir Robert’s e’e. 








‘And sall they hunger * him, Simmy o’ Whythaugh, 
And sall his bed be the rotten strae? 

I trow I'll hain * neither life nor gear, 

Or ever I live to see that day ! 








‘Gar bring up my horses,’ Sir Robert he said, 
‘I bid ye bring them by three and three, 

And ane by ane at St. George’s close, 

At York gate gather your companie.’ 












Oh, some rade like corn-cadger ‘ men, 
And some like merchants o’ linen and hose; 

They slept by day and they rade by nicht, 

Till they a’ convened at St. George’s close. 












Ilka mounted man led a bridled mear, 
I trow they had won on the English way ; 

Ilka belted man had a brace o’ swords, 

To help their billies * to fend the fray. 











Then Simmy he heard a hoolet ® cry 
In the chamber strang wi’ never a licht ; 

‘ That’s a hoolet, I ken,’ did Simmy say, 
‘And I trow that Teviotdale’s here the nicht !’ 





















! Gude sire, grandfather. 2 Hunger, to starve. 

’ Hain, ‘spare’ or ‘stint.’ 

‘ Corn-cadger, an itinerant vendor of corn. See ‘Jock o’ the Side ’ for the same 
term. 

5 ‘Their Dillies, their comrades, ‘To fend the fray,’ to use in self-defence if 
they were opposed. The prisoners were weaponless. 
° A hovlet, an owl. 
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They hae grippit a bench was clamped wi’ steel, 
Wi’ micht and main hae they wrought, they four, 

They hae burst it free, and rammed wi’ the bench, 
Till they brake a hole in the chamber door. 


‘ Lift strae ' frae the beds,’ did Simmy say ; 
To the gallery window has Simmy sped, 

He has set his strength to a window bar, 
And bursten it out o’ the sealing lead. 


He has bursten the bolts o’ the Elliot men, 
Out ower the window the strae cast he, 
For they bid to loup frae the window high, 

And licht on the strae their fa’ would be. 


To the Bishop’s chamber has Simmy sped ; 
‘Oh, sleep ye saft, my Lord!’ says he; 
‘Fu’ weary am I o’ your bread and water, 
Ye’se hae wine and meat when ye dine wi’ me.’ 


He has lifted the loon across his shoulder ; 

‘ We maun leave the hoose by the readiest way!’ 
He has cast him doon frae the window high, 

And a’ to hansel? the new fa’n strae! 


Then twa by twa the Elliots louped, 
The Armstrongs louped by twa’ and twa’. 
‘I trow, if we licht on the auld fat Bishop, 
That nane the harder will be the fa’ !’ 


i 


They hae mounted each man on an English mear, 
They hae bound the Bishop in front o’ Sim, 

Wi’ a branks® o’ airn to bridle his tongue, 
And the fear o’ death in the heart o’ him. 


They rade by nicht and they slept by day ; 
I wot they rade by an unkenned track ; 

‘ The Bishop was licht as a flea,’ said Sim, 
‘Or ever we cam’ to the Liddel rack.’ 


Then ‘ Welcome, my Lord,’ did Simmy say, 
‘We'll win to Whythaugh afore we dine, 

We hae drunk o’ your cauld and ate o’ your dry, 
But ye’ll taste o’ our Liddesdale beef and wine.’ 


Now Simmy has paid the ransom shot, 
Frae the Bishop’s ransom the shot paid he 
Frae the Hermitage-slack to the Liddel-rack,* 
I trow there was routh‘ of the red monie. 





1 Strae, straw. 2 To hansel, to make the first trial of. 
* Branks 0’ airn, an iron gag. 
‘ The Hermitage-slack, the pass or gap down Hermitage water. The Liddcl- 


rack, a ford on Liddel water. 
* Routh, abundance. 
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This ballad, like all the others, has a basis in historical fact 
curiously distorted by tradition. It cannot well be contemporary 
with the events, which occurred in February, March, 1598-1599." 
At that date, certain Borderers, including Simon Armstrong, laird 
of Whythaugh, with a few Elliots, Pringles, Rutherfords, and 
others, were imprisoned in York Castle, as pledges for the Border 
peace. They complained ‘that by the hard usage and excessive 
rates of their victuals they could not ransom themselves,’ their 
friends at home could no longer assist them, and they dealt secretly, 
as in the ballad, with Sir Robert Ker of Cessford for a rescue. 
Arrangements were made for the supply of horses and guides, 
but unhappily the Scots were cozened by an English malefactor, 
Canby, about to stand his trial for a manslaying. To secure his 
own pardon, Canby betrayed them to Mr. Redhead, who was their 
keeper. The ballad supposes that the Archbishop of York was 
the gaoler, and held the castle ; the poet has been misled by the 
analogy of the Archbishop of St. Andrews, who held the castle of 
that town. Canby, to prevent their escape, induced them not to 
mount on leaving the castle, but to trust to a boat, which would 
await them at St. George’s Close, mentioned in the ballad. 

On the night selected, Hall, Pringle, Young, and Rutherford 
burst their chamber door, which had no window looking on the 
exterior of the castle, entered a gallery on which the room of 
Whythaugh opened, burst the bolts with an iron instrument, 
borrowed from a locksmith named Dargon, broke the iron bars 
of the gallery window, and threw out straw, probably from their 
beds, to break their fall. Whythaugh, however, broke his leg in the 
leap, the keeper’s men and the watch came up, and with much 
difficulty the prisoners were mastered, and placed in irons. 

‘Truly,’ wrote Edward Stanhope, ‘they were men of great 
strength, and had gotten one or two engines, whereby they burst 
down walls, doors, and iron windows in a moment, which workmen 
could not have done in half a day.’ 

The ballad poet, either misled by tradition, or for the sake of 
‘a happy ending,’ has made the adventure end prosperously in 
the kidnapping and ransom of ‘the Bishop.’ Perhaps a Presby- 
terian bias may here be detected, and I would not date the ballad 
earlier than the reign of Charles I. 


! Border Papers, vol. xi. p. 591, et seq. 
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BY ANDREW WILSON, PH.D., M.B. 


To that ‘ patient omnivore,’ as Huxley termed him, the general 
reader, the term ‘Opsonin’ is not likely to be familiar. Truth 
to tell, it is a word which only of late days has come to be figured 
forth in scientific circles. It represents the outcome of a remark- 
able series of investigations such as may be destined to affect human 
welfare in no unimportant degree where the diagnosis and cure of 
disease are concerned. The story of ‘Opsonins’ begins with a 
piece of physiological history which in itself is not only of high 
‘interest but proved to be of epoch-making nature. 

Professor Metchnikoff of Paris, so closely associated with 
Pasteur, and head of the laboratory named after that celebrated 
scientist, announced years ago his discovery that the white cor- 
puscles of the blood of animals possessed a singular power of 
attacking and destroying germs which had gained admittance 
to their bodies. We might profitably go back in the story to 
1843 or thereabouts, because it was then that Dr. Augustus Waller 
announced to the world his discovery that special movements of 
white blood-corpuscles could be witnessed when the blood-vessels 
in the web of the frog’s foot were observed under the microscope. 
The corpuscles were seen by him gradually to push their soft living 
bodies through the walls of the fine blood-vessels, and to escape 
into the surrounding tissues. He further noted that under certain 
circumstances, a literal rush of corpuscles took place, though the 
meaning of this increased activity was not then appreciated. 
To this migration of white blood-corpuscles from the blood-stream 
into the tissues, Dr. Waller gave the name of ‘ diapedesis.’ There 
can be no doubt of the correctness of his observations. The process 
can be watched by any expert microscopist, and it tallies with 
all we know regarding the history of the white blood-corpuscles 
themselves. Looking through the clear body of a water-flea 
which has been invaded by microscopic green plants common 
in fresh water, the battle between the white cells of its blood and 
the plants can be witnessed with ease. Here itis a case of a veritable 
fight for life’; for, if the blood-corpuscles succeed in conquering 
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the plants, the water-flea survives, but if the plants increase 
too rapidly, the white corpuscles are defeated and the animal dies. 
If we give the water-flea a chance or advantage in respect of the 
struggle, by removing it to clearer water devoid of its plant foes, 
the white blood-corpuscles soon make a clearance of the enemy. 
This discovery of Dr. Waller’s introduces us to that of Metch- 
nikoff, already mentioned. The latter carried the matter a step 
beyond that at which Dr. Waller halted. In the day of the latter, 
little or nothing was known of germs or microbes as the causes of 
disease, so that it was left for an after-generation to build a very 
notable superstructure on the Wallerian foundation. Metchnikoff 
demonstrated that the real cause of the movements and migrations 
of the white blood-corpuscles is the curious instinct which leads 
them to give battle to microbes which have invaded the animal 
body. In higher animals, as in the water-flea, they act as a veritable 
sanitary police force called into action by any circumstance which 
threatens the welfare of the body. In order to understand this latter 
point more readily, it is necessary to glance at the constitution of 
the blood itself. Blood consists of a fluid part—the real blood— 
which is as clear as water, and is called the ‘serum’ or ‘ plasma,’ 
and of solid parts, the ‘ corpuscles,’ or as they are often popularly 
but erroneously named, the ‘globules.’ Leaving certain nice 
distinctions out of sight, we find the blood-corpuscles to present us 
with two varieties, red and white. With the red ones we have no 
concern. They are the gas-carriers of the blood, conveying pure 
oxygen for the body’s nutrition, and carrying back the waste 
carbonic-acid gas to the lungs to be breathed out of the frame. 
The white corpuscles are very different things. Each measures 
on an average the one two-thousand-five-hundredth part of 
an inch in diameter. It is essentially a minute living being, for 
its body consists of a speck of protoplasm, and it really represents 
as typical a unit of the bodily commonwealth as, for example, a 
cell of the liver or one of the brain. If we watch the behaviour of 
a white corpuscle on a specially prepared microscopic slide, we can 
see it move across the field of vision by contractions and expan- 
sions of its protoplasm, so that it might be legitimately described 
as literally flowing from one shape to another, never at one moment 
presenting exactly the same shape it showed the moment before. 
Now, if a small solid particle fall in its way, the corpuscle can be 
seen to surround it with its soft body, to engulf it, and to devour it. 
This is its manner of nourishing itself. So closely does it resemble 
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in these respects the way of certain animalcules of the ditches, 
that its movements have been called ‘amcboid movements,’ 
because the Amaba, a well-known microscopic organism, exhibits 
them in typical fashion. 

If we transfer the white blood-corpuscle to its native sur- 
roundings, and suppose it living in the blood-fluid, we can easily 
imagine how it discharges the functions Waller and Metchnikoff 
describe as its natural duties. It is in virtue of its living nature 
that it can push its way through the yielding walls of the finer 
blood-vessels, and by reason of the same quality that it can attack, 
surround, and devour microbes as its food. Curious is it to think 
that cells which in very low animals perform the natural process 
of digestion should find their representatives—one might even 
say their direct descendants—in the shape of the millions of white 
blood-corpuscles contained in a single higher body repeating an 
ancestral duty, but one modified in the direction of protecting 
their owner from the attack of disease-producing microbes. 

Metchnikoff made many and important observations on the 
white blood-corpuscles, to which the name of ‘ phagocytes,’ or 
‘eating cells,’ has been very generally applied. He has shown, 
for example, that the vanishing of the tail of the tadpole is really 
due to the useless structure being eaten away by the phagocytes. 
The roots of a child’s first teeth are similarly disposed of that they 
may easily drop out and make way for their successors. But the 
work of the white blood-cells is most certainly focussed in their 
function of destroying microbes, and of contributing to the healing 
and repair of wounds and injuries at large. Experiment shows 
that if the web of a frog’s foot be inoculated with microbes, the 
white blood-cells may be seen to issue forth in numbers from the 
blood-vessels in the neighbourhood of the injury, and attack them. 
The bacilli or germs can be seen engulfed within the bodies of the 

phagocytes as a preliminary to their ultimate destruction. When 
the battle is very fierce, two or more phagocytes will join together, 
thus rendering mutual aid in the combat against the invaders. 

When we study the process familiarly known as ‘ inflammation,’ 
we find the most perfect illustration at once of the duties of the 
white blood-cells and of the new phase and meaning of a common 
occurrence which are revealed by research. ‘Inflammation’ is a 
process which follows upon a large variety of injuries, and which 
marks the onset and course of many diseases, from a scratch on 
the finger to an inflammation of the lungs. The ancients were 
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very familiar with this process. They categorically summed up 
its chief symptoms just as we observe them to-day, in the four 
words, heat, redness, swelling, and pain. It was long the custom 
to regard inflammation as constituting a disease in and by itself. 
To-day we recognise clearly enough that the process can at the 
most be described as one introductory to a diseased state, and, 
what is more to the point, as a process much more nearly related 
to the action of healing and cure than to that of disease itself. 
Given a simple scratch, and the phagocytes stimulated by the 
injury to the tissues will come hurrying to the scene of the accident 
like ambulance men, eager to assist in the removal of any dele- 
terious matter, and to give their aid in the healing process and in 
the formation of the new tissue, the production of which will com- 
plete the cure. But given a scratch that inoculates the finger 
with ‘dirt,’ which is only another name for microbes, and the 
nature of inflammation becomes clearer to us. In a few hours 
the finger will begin to feel painful ; its temperature will rise ; it will 
appear red and ‘inflamed,’ and it will exhibit swelling. Later on, 
if we puncture the swelling, we shall find a yellow fluid, which we 
name ‘ pus,’ or ‘ matter,’ escaping from the puncture. 

Now, to what are the symptoms of inflammation due? The 
plain answer is, that they represent the results of a great migration 
of phagocytes from the blood-vessels, destined to attack, and if 
possible remove, the infective particles which threaten to do us 
injury. The inflammation, in this view, is the evidence of a battle 
being fought in our favour, and often with very long odds against 
us. If our phagocytes gain a complete victory, we escape the 
suppuration which we saw to result in the shape of the ‘ festering’ 
finger. If, on the other hand, they sustain defeat, they will fight on, 
leaving their dead behind. It is the dead white blood-cells, which 
have fallen in the fray, which constitute the ‘pus’ or ‘ matter’ 
we find in wounds. One cannot summarise this wonderful story 
more graphically than in the words of Mr. J. Bland Sutton, F.R.C.S., 
when he says that the story of inflammation should be likened to 
a battle. ‘The leucocytes (another name for the white blood-cells) 
are the defending army, their roads and lines of communication 
the blood-vessels. Every composite organism maintains a certain 
proportion of leucocytes as representing its standing army.’ The 
body invaded by microbes or other irritants has its telegraph 
system in the shape of certain nerves, whereby the white blood- 
cells are called to arms, and, as Mr. Sutton remarks, sometimes 
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recruits arrive in obedience to the call, to the number of twenty 
or even forty times the normal standard. Then, he continues, 
‘in the conflict the cells die, and often are eaten by their companions; 
frequently the slaughter is so great that the tissue becomes bur- 
dened by the dead bodies of the soldiers in the form of pus, the 
activity of the cell being testified by the fact that its protoplasm 
often contains bacilli, &c., in various stages of destruction. These 
dead cells, like the corpses of soldiers who fall in battle, later become 
hurtful to the organism they in their lifetime were anxious to 
protect from harm, for they are fertile sources of septicemia and 
pyemia (blood-poisoning)—the pestilence and scourge so much 
dreaded by operative surgeons.’ 

Such is the story which forms the natural prologue to the 
history of ‘Opsonins.’ For many a day after the publication 
of Metchnikofi’s discoveries regarding the germ-killing power of 
the phagocytes, it was held that these living cells alone accom- 
plished the duty of disposing of troublesome invaders. Later on, 
other opinions were advanced to the effect that while the phagocytes 
did undoubtedly accomplish their work in the direction indicated, 
they demanded aid to that end from an outside source. This 
source was indicated and represented by the plasma or blood-fluid 
itself. The fluid part of the blood had long been known to possess 
germ-killing properties, but the extent of its powers in this direction 
had not been duly determined, nor had the important point been 
settled whether the plasma as a whole or only part thereof aided 
the white blood-cells in their forays on microbes. Metchnikoff 
never wavered in his opinion that the phagocytes were, of them- 
selves, and unaided, capable of effecting all that was required in 
clearing the deck of the living ship of its foes; but it was generally 
admitted that the true place of the blood-fluid, and the possible 
part it might play in the germ-killing work, were points which 
deserved close investigation. Researches made prior to the year 
1903 gave cause for the belief in the importance of the blood-plasma 
in whole or in part, but it was in the yer just named that very 
important investigations were undertaken with the view to determin- 
ing the exact status of the blood-fluid in work of bactericidal kind. 

Drs. Wright and Douglas of St. Mary’s Hospital, London, 
undertook a piece of research conducted on lines somewhat different 
from those on which previous work of this nature had been carried 
on. They proceeded first of all by the aid of delicate processes 
to separate the blood-corpuscles from the blood-fluid. The white 
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blood-cells were thus kept in a medium or fluid of neutral kind, 
while the blood-fluid itself on the other hand was obtained free 
from its corpuscles. Next in order, an emulsion of certain microbes 
capable of producing disease was made in a solution of salt. When 
the phagocytes, alive, of course, in their neutral fluid, were allowed 
access to the germs they did not attack them. It was as if two 
contending armies had been brought face to face, waiting to attack, 
but restrained by some negotiations proceeding between the com- 
manders. The case was at once altered, and the battle began, 
when the experimenters brought the separated blood-fluid into the 
field. Added to the germs and to the phagocytes, these elements, 
which had been ‘ spoiling for a fight,’ joined issue, and the white 
blood-cells performed their normal work of microbe-baiting. There 
was but one inference to be drawn from these facts. Clearly, the 
addition of the blood-fluid supplied some condition or other neces- 
sary for the development of the fighting powers of the cells, and 
such a conclusion forces our mind backwards in time to the recol- 
lection of the views already noted, that the phagocytes them- 
selves were not the sole agents concerned in the work of microbe- 
killing, but that the blood-fluid also exerted a decided influence 
and effect in the performance of that work. 

Our investigators are of opinion that the real source of the 
power possessed by the blood-fluid or ‘ plasma’ is to be sought 
and found in substances contained therein and called ‘ Opsonins.’ 
We can now appreciate the meaning of this term. It is derived 
from the classic verb for catering, for preparing food, or for provid- 
ing food. The view taken of opsonic action justifies the use of the 
word, for it is believed that these substances perform their share 
of the germ-destroying work, not by urging on or stimulating the 
phagocytes to the attack, but, on the contrary, by acting on the 
microbes, by weakening their powers of resistance, and by render- 
ing them the easy prey of the white blood-cells. The ‘ Opsonins’ 
are carried by the blood-stream everywhere, and it is when they 
come in contact with any microbe-colonies in the body that they 
exert their specific action on the germs. It would almost seem as if 
they partially cooked the microbes, or shall we say stupefied them, 
in order to render them less effective antagonists of the phagocytes 
for whom they cater as it were. In this connection it is very 
curious to note that Metchnikoff himself, years ago, seems in a 
measure to have unconsciously anticipated the opsonic theory. 
We find him telling us that he injected living eggs of a sea-urchin 
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into the body of a transparent sea-slug, known as Phyllirhoe. These 
eggs were not eaten by the phagocytes of the mollusc, but if 
boiled eggs of the sea-urchin were introduced the phagocytes 
quickly seized upon them and devoured them. It would seem 
as if the boiling acted here after the fashion of the ‘ Opsonins’ 
elsewhere, the experiment with the sea-slug being perhaps more 
typically ‘ opsonic ’ in the sense of the term ‘ catering for’ than that 
which nature performs on her own account. 

The idea that the more active our white blood-cells are, and 
the more extensive and complete their work, the greater the amount 
of ‘Opsonins’ present, is one which seems to be founded on a 
rational basis. This view regards these substances as the real 
cause of phagocytic activity. That ‘Opsonins’ furthermore 
appear to possess definite degrees of power seems proved by the 
observation that a person’s blood may contain sufficient to deal 
with one disease in the way of stimulating the phagocytes to 
work, while the same quantity would not equal half that required 
to effect a satisfactory attack on another and different disease. 

What has been called the ‘ opsonic index’ of a person is the 
standard, if so we may call it, or measure of his germ-killing power, 
in so far as the amount of ‘ Opsonins’ contained in his blood is 
concerned. By a technical procedure and calculation the experi- 
menter can compute the opsonic power of a given specimen of 
blood. An example has been given of a patient who was the sub- 
ject of frequent attacks of boils, extending over a period of four 
years. The infection here was due to the invasion of a well-known 
microbe, the Staphylococcus pyogenes. The normal ‘ opsonic 
index’ is given as 1°0, that is the amount of ‘Opsonins’ present 
in a healthy body ; that of the patient was represented by the les- 
sened or abnormal figure 0°5, so that his blood exhibited just half 
the quantity of ‘Opsonins’ necessary to pave the way for successful 
phagocytic attack on the germs of his ailment. It is possible to 
increase the quantity of ‘ Opsonins’ in the blood by certain technical 
procedures, and in the case just noted this was effected with the 
result of a cure of the troublesome ailment. 

Such a statement brings us last of all face to face with the 
practical, that is, the disease-curing, aspect of the opsonic theory. 
This aspect is already receiving attention, and the results already 
attained in the case of tuberculosis are of a significant and hopeful 
character; and not only so, but in that all-important matter, 
the diagnosis of disease—a task often of highly difficult nature— 
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‘Opsonins ’ are likely to play a prominent part. These matters 
belong to the technical phases of the subject, and it is sufficient for 
us simply to know something of these recent investigations which 
have shown us in a new sense that ‘ the blood is the life.’ Will 
the future of science place within medical hands substances de- 
rived from the blood itself—‘ Opsonins,’ which will specifically give 
our white blood-cells the power to conquer the different grave 
diseases that attack us ? or shall we be shown how, by godly living 
in a physical sense, we may increase or maintain the opsonic standard 
of the blood, and thus secure freedom from disease invasion ?—who 
can tell? At the very least, and as the opsonic theory stands 
to-day on the threshold of its development, it presents us with 
a new chapter in the romance of Science. 














THE SANDFLIES. 


BY SIR J. GEORGE SCOTT, K.C.LE. 


Ir takes a very plucky or a very stupid man to be a coward. The 
best natural fighters are the least civilised, or, at any rate, the 
least educated races. The conceited man is much too afraid of 
what others may think of him to dare to seem anything but brave. 
The heavy clod has not imagination enough to think it possible 
that he can be killed. The pride of the one extinguishes every 
other feeling. He cannot bear to imagine that anyone can think 
that there is something he dare not do. The heavy, beefy wits 
of the other cannot bring him to believe that the life he feels so 
strong can be put an end to, though he sees others falling all round 
him. The man who can unblushingly show himself a coward has 
nerve enough for anything. 

There have been examples of both kinds in quite recent history. 

It used to be the unanimous and freely expressed opinion of 
every military mess in Burma during the war of 1886 that the 
Burman was a coward, and never would put up a good fight. The 
men of 1826 thought differently, and the assertion from one point 
of view was grossly unfair. 

The Burmans were armed mostly with old Tower muskets, sold 
by patriotic free-traders, and with flint and matchlocks. There 
were even some blunderbusses, such as the Malays used in the 
Perak war of 1875-6, and there were queer things made up in 
the hills, by Shans and others, in village forges. They sometimes 
had bullets, but more often used slugs, or miscellaneous rubbish 
that did duty for slugs, and their powder was of home manufacture. 
The breechloaders that belonged to the Royal army soon became 
useless, because there were no more cartridges, and were carried 
about in red-cloth bags as processional weapons. Eighty yards 
was the limit of the Burmans’ fighting distance, and even when 
they were in greatly superior numbers there was no fairness in a 
fight with troops who had arms of precision, to say nothing of 
mountain guns. It was like a ploughman running against a man 
trained to do his mile every time inside five minutes, or an elephant 
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pulling against a traction-engine, or a man of sense talking against 
a person crammed to the throat with party shibboleths or with 
Babu parrot-lore, which is much the same sort of thing. 

The Burman fired his gun and then legged it off to a place two 
miles in the rear, where he could have time to charge his gun 
again; and he stood a short odds chance of being plugged in the 
back every time he did it for quite half the way. 

It is, no doubt, exceedingly unpleasant to be shot down in an 
ambuscade, but ambushes were clearly the right kind of warfare 
for the Burman to adopt, and no one thinks of accusing the Khyberi, 
who does the same sort of thing from a kotal, or the Boer from a 
kopje, with vastly superior weapons, of cowardice. It is quite as 
sportsmanlike as shooting driven game, and not nearly so fatiguing 
as real shooting. 

But sometimes the Burman, when he was well led, made a quite 
creditable soldier of an irregular, a very irregular, type. 

There was a man, Monifeith, in the civil police who raised a 
force of Burmans and trained it, mostly by example, and succeeded 
in doing with it what very few flying columns were able to do. 
He had been in the Colonies somewhere as a stock-rider, or a 
rancher, or a cowboy, or something of the kind, and was utterly 
reckless ; and there is nothing that attracts a Burman so much as 
recklessness. 

When he came to Hodenmyo he found a body of fifteen police- 
men at his command. Hodenmyo was in the centre of the country, 
away from the big rivers, to outward seeming a mere barren waste, 
undulating in endless waves, and thinly covered with cactuses 
and euphorbias and stunted tamarind trees, but really, as you 
saw when you came to go across it, seamed with dry channel beds, 
which had abrupt high banks, and a scrub jungle which was very 
much more dense than it seemed from a distance, uncommonly 
hard to ride through, and capable of concealing quite large bodies 
of men from people searching for them only a few hundred yards 
away. 

The police force was equally unpromising-looking and common- 
place. The bulk of the men were youths who were too lazy to do 
cultivator’s work, and had not enterprise enough to become dacoits, 
and who were fascinated in the ordinary Oriental way by the idea 
of being something under Government. Among these were a few 
men who had been in the Burmese army and had fantastic ideas 
of drill and manual exercise, learned when they were in that 
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egregious force. They had forgotten just enough of this to make 
the manceuvres, which they induced their fellow-policemen to go 
through, a most astounding sort of comic-opera performance. 

Some sort of drill was required as a measure of self-respect, 
and this sort of chastened gymnastics appealed to the men much 
more than the authorised drill which the Rangoon trained sergeant 
, was supposed to impart to them, but found very little leisure to 
. do, owing to his zeal in making money out of the inhabitants of 
the town who had relatives out with the dacoits. Not a few of 
the remainder were men who had been suspected of being dacoits 
themselves, and thought that the best way of escaping further 
worry and unpleasant notice was to become policemen, as a sort 
of guarantee of good faith and a check on inquiry. 

Monifeith did not take very long to arrive at the conclusion 
that the men were no use as civil police. They did very little 
but run in harmless townspeople for gambling, or bring up market- 
women for selling liquor to the sepoys, when the women would 
not pay the police to keep quiet. They were absolutely no use as 
detectives. One-half of them knew a great deal too much to 
make it at all safe to make use of their knowledge, and the other 
half were much too stupid. 

There were not nearly enough of them to guard the lock-up, 
which was always crammed full of people whom military patrols 
had captured on suspicion, and, having captured and handed 
them over to the civil authorities, were never able to identify 
again, or to give any reasonable account of what the suspicions 
were that had induced them to bring them in. So the only measure 
of check and retaliation the deputy commissioner, the chief civil 
authority, had was to insist that the military should guard their 
prisoners. 

Besides having no belief whatever in the capacity of his men, 
Monifeith had no great faith in himself as a police officer. He 
read the ‘Police Manual’ with commendable zeal on his first 
appointment, but it gave him no comfort and practically no in- 
struction. It has been reformed since, but in those days, according 
to Monifeith’s ideas, it applied only to a settled state of society, 
or, at any rate, to the unruly portion of a neighbourhood that was 
mostly settled and reasonably peaceful. 

Now this was exactly what Hodenmyo was not. The mails 
had been carried off several times only a few miles outside of the 
town. ‘Time after time men who had acted as guides to the mili- 
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tary parties that were perpetually going out came in a few days 
later with their ears cropped off, while others were killed outright 
and never came back at all, though their wives and families did, 
with clamorous regularity. 

All the military did, or could do, was to send out another 
party to punish the offenders, if they could catch them. They 
marched all night, or they marched all day, and sometimes they 
marched night and day, but they never caught anybody except 
the ‘ suspicious characters,’ who worried the soul out of the deputy 
commissioner and could never be identified as anybody in particular, 
except by their own witnesses, who made them out to be paragons 
of virtue, moral principle, and industry. 

The deputy commissioner had been in the habit of going out 
fairly often himself, so as to be able to conduct the examination 
on the spot, and so check the multitude of these random captures ; 
but he had a great deal of other work to do, and could not always 
get away, besides that long rides at a foot pace are the most tiring 
form of exercise there is. 

So when Monifeith came he was sent out regularly with all 
the parties, ‘ to learn investigation work,’ as the civil officer put it. 

He delighted in it at first, but very soon, after the manner of 
impulsive youth, came to have the most outspoken contempt for 
the ‘ Soldier’s Pocket-Book ’ method of conducting operations. 

‘What’s the good of your advance guard, and your flanking 
parties, and your connecting files, and all that barrack-yard rot ? 
Of course, we'll never catch the gang. You might as well go out 
with a brass band or go fox-hunting in omnibuses.’ 

‘Anything is better than walking into an ambuscade,’ said the 
major. ‘How about that affair at Ponwut the other day, when 
the Bilatipanis got slated? There was no advance party then, 
and you know what came of your civilian rashness. Flankers 
would have prevented that. There could have been no surprise 
then.’ 

‘No, of course there could have been no surprise. They 
never would have seen a soul, any more than we ever do. What 
they should have done was to charge the moment the dakus fired. 
Then they would have got into them. Nota bit of it. The Bilati- 
panis took cover and fired at the universal horizon for half an hour, 
and emptied several cases of reserve ammunition before they got 
on their legs again. There were enough rounds fired for a general 
action, and not a daku was a penny the worse. No more there 
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was on our side for all the surprise volley, as far as the rank and 
file were concerned. The only man badly hurt was the Ponwut 
deputy commissioner himself.’ 

‘The bugler was hit, too, and he is dead.’ 

‘Is he, poor wretch ? Why, he had not nearly so bad a wound. 
These Indians have no stamina. There was a Burman brought 
into hospital a month ago, slashed all over and with three particular 
wounds that the civil surgeon said were mortal. However, they 
tied him up, bound him all over with bandages like a balmy mummy. 
Well, he disappeared altogether a fortnight afterwards, and no 
one could make out what had become of him. Just the other day 
one of the men that was supposed to have cut him up was caught 
and sent in by a village head man. We sent out to see if there 
was anyone who could identify him, and I’m dashed if they did 
not find the mortally wounded Johnny ploughing his fields, with 
some of the hospital bandages still round his head, and he was 
very angry at being taken away from his work. But what was 
the bugler doing in the front line, anyhow? You don’t want a 
man sounding alarms and cease-fires and réveillés when you are 
out to surprise a dacoit gang. He would be about as useful at a 
pheasant-drive. He would be more use there, in fact, for he 
might prevent some sportsman from firing down the line.’ 

‘I suppose you would have orders passed out to the flankers 
by word of mouth, or you would bellow them yourself. The 
bugler was where he was bound to be—beside the commanding 
officer. You must have buglers in a jungly country like this, if 
you can call such detestable scrub by such a name as jungle. But 
it isn’t the system, or the buglers, or the men that are wrong ; it 
is your information. You civilians are always a day behind the 
fair, a sort of country journal that gets its latest news by the 
baker’s cart. It is always the same sort of thing. The dacoits 
may have been here a month ago, or a week ago, or the day before 
yesterday, or two hours ago. Yes, I knew you would point at the 
fireplaces and say the ashes were fresh. You're a regular Sherlock 
Holmes, Boisgobey, Leatherstocking sort of a phenomenon. Now 
don’t get shirty. You are not a bit worse than any of the others. 
We'll have to adopt the system of the brigadier on the other side 
of the Irrawaddy. What’s hisname—the D.C. there? Yes, Ratho, 
that’s the man; he was always getting shaves of dacoits some- 
where, and the men were marched off their legs, Tommy Atkins 
among them, too, just as ours are, and of course they got nobody 
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whatever. So Cockenzie started a way of his own. Whenever 
Ratho told him of a gang away north, the brigadier sent a party 
as nearly as possible in the opposite direction, due south, and he 
always got somebody.’ 

‘I daresay he did. He caught some poor harmless wretches 
who were out guarding their cattle, just as Beauty Smith did the 
other day when he was out doing a route traverse with the 
3rd Coringhees. Only Cockenzie killed his men instead of bringing 
them in as Beauty Smith did. It needs special kind of nerves to 
slaughter people like so much vermin, as some of Cockenzie’s men 
do. There is one man over there—you know whom I mean—he 
sold off his racing ponies when he was ordered over here, and said 
he would make the Burmans pay for it. So he plays at what he 
calls heads and posts. “See me take that man’s head off,” he 
says; and he gallops down upon some poor devil, and serves him 
as if he were a plantain stem and the whole thing a gymkhana 
meeting.’ 

‘I know the man you mean,’ said the major, ‘ but everybody 
knows he is a maniac, and Cockenzie has stopped that kind of 
thing. But what was the matter with Beauty’s bag? He was 
no end proud of it, and they looked villains enough for anything.’ 

‘Haven’t you heard? The men Beauty caught “in armed 
rebellion ” were some of the commissariat cartmen who were out 
looking for a herd of their strayed bullocks. The D.C. found it 
out yesterday when the men were brought up before him.’ 

‘Oh, come, Monifeith, that’s no slouch of a yarn! But, sup- 
posing they were, what were they carrying guns for ?’ 

‘Nary yarn. They were your own men right enough. And 
who do you suppose would dare to go out without a gun just now, 
major? The country is full of people who have been burnt out 
and who have lost everything they possess except their guns. 
They are on the look-out for cattle, too (their own or somebody 
else’s, they are not particular which), to sell to the commissariat 
sergeant for slaughter cattle. Your bullock men were bound to 
go armed if they wanted their beasts back. They would never 
have got them if they had not showed fight; they'll never get 
them at all now, I expect.’ 

‘Well, anyhow, Beauty Smith caught somebody. We’ve never 
caught anybody yet, according to you. Anybody we lay hold of 
you swear is an honest cultivator.’ 

‘Of course, you have not caught anybody worth catching ; 
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and you never will when you go out with such Jarge parties. There 
are far too many of you. The dacoits are not such fools as to 
wait. Besides, you go so heathenishly slow. Ill tell you what 
it is. Tl scout for you with some of these police of mine, if the 
D.C. will let me. There are a lot of nags that are not up to mounted 
infantry weight, and I know the beggars can ride. I'll round up 
some of these gangs for you and bustle them a bit, and then you 
can sail in.’ 

The matter was laid before the deputy commissioner and the 
officer commanding, and they agreed to let Monifeith have a trial. 
Hodenmyo was in one of the old cavalry districts, so all the men 
could ride, some of them quite as recklessly as Monifeith himself. 
Nevertheless, to get them into some sort of order, so that they 
should ride as a troop, and not as so many independent units, it 
was necessary to give them some instruction, so they practised about 
the station for a day or two, until there was news of a gang in a 
village not very many miles off. 

Monifeith took the whole fifteen of them out with the military 
party. They kept within easy hail of the column, quartering the 
country like a well-trained dog until they got within a mile or 
so of the village. Then they trotted on ahead, and finished with 
a reckless gallop straight down the main street. They wheeled 
into the headman’s compound, and Monifeith flung his leg over 
the pony’s neck and was up the bamboo steps of the house before 
the shrieks of the women and the barking of the dogs gave warning 
to the men inside. He was a formidable enough figure with a 
shot-gun in one hand and a revolver in the other, and his sword 
between his teeth, and the men inside surrendered immediately. 

Villagers with guns came running up to the house, but before 
they realised the situation a shout of ‘ Kala labyi’ (‘ the foreigners 
have come’) from the village gates scared them, and they turned 
and ran for the jungle. The policemen cut down some of them 
with their das—they were not allowed guns at first—and the 
sepoys accounted for some more, but a great many got away. 

Still, the bag was a good one. The headman proved to be an 
old Burman court official, who had come in with some followers 
four days before and murdered the man put in charge by the civil 
officer; and there were fifteen or sixteen others, besides the wounded, 
some of them sufficiently notorious as minor leaders in various 
dacoities in the neighbourhood. There was also a huge mass of 
incriminating correspondence—‘ royal orders’ from various pre- 
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tender princes, with gilt seals of peacocks and rabbits and lions 
at the top, and letters from various unsuspected quarters, re- 
porting the movements of the British troops or giving promise of 
supplies. 

But what pleased Monifeith most was the capture of four men 
with a leogryph and cabalistic characters tattooed in red on their 
backs. The punctures were still angry and swollen, and it was 
evident that the tattooing had been done only a few days before. 
He pointed this out to the major with great glee. 

‘Well, what of that?’ said that worthy. ‘It seems to me 
dashed badly done. I’ve seen much better tattooing any day in 
the bazaar.’ 

‘What, don’t you know ?’ said Monifeith, smoothing the man’s 
back down with his hand and looking at a rough sketch in his 
note-book. ‘That’s the work of the pongyi bo, the monk leader. 
It is supposed to make the men invulnerable to bullet or sword 
wound, and the commissioner has just sent round a circular to 
say that it is a criminal offence for anyone to have it on any part 
of his body. The D.C. will be awfully pleased.’ 

So he was, and there was quite a formidable list of sentences 
in the next few days. The headman was shot, since there was 
no means of hanging him, and so were two or three of the others, 
who were proved to have been present in raids where lives had 
been lost. 

The men who were indicted for ‘ being recently tattooed’ got 
ten years each, and most of the others got long sentences. 

After this Monifeith’s policemen went out everywhere. Their 
regular number was doubled, and this strength was largely in- 
creased by ‘ probationers,’ who came out for the fun of the thing 
and when ponies could be found for them. 

Two or three times they had fights of their own before the 
military came up to their assistance. Several were shot dead 
and others cut about with das, but this did not damp their en- 
thusiasm, and the number of them never fell off, and could have 
been greatly increased. 

They had very varied experiences. In one of their early raids 
they discovered two interpreters from the commissariat lines, half 
Madrassis, half Burmans, hidden under some matting in the back 
room of a house. They fought like wild cats, and one of them 
died of his wounds before they got him back to the station. It 
was clearly proved at the trial that they had regularly sent out 
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news of the departure of columns from Hodenmyo, so that the 
dacoit bands had easily been able to get out of the way or 
disperse. 

This soothed both parties, for the military had been rather 
nettled at the late successes, compared with the former invariable 
failure, no matter at what exceptional hours they started—at 
midnight, when there was no moon and they had to feel their way 
for hours ; or at noon, under a perpendicular sun, when nobody 
else was about—or how short notice was given of the march or its 
direction ; and the civil officers were no less puzzled and annoyed 
at the failure of what they considered certain information about 
large bodies in remote and well-concealed jungle camps, where 
there were no neighbouring villages to give sudden warning. So 
the second interpreter was shot out of hand, and all the other 
military interpreters had to report themselves whenever required 
and to give strict account of all their movements. 

After two or three occasions when the ‘Sandflies,’ as they 
came to be called, had had fights of their own in the villages, the 
officer commanding insisted, much to Monifeith’s disgust, that the 
system should be changed, and that the police should circle round 
the villages and enter them from the opposite side to that from 
which the troops were advancing. He said that the bags would 
be much more complete and the results more permanent, whereas 
Monifeith declared it was merely jealousy of the greater amount 
of fighting secured by the Burmans. 

However, the commanding officer naturally had his way, and 
once or twice it worked very well; but there came a day when 
the sepoys fired into the police as they came tearing through the 
bush, and killed several of them. 

The men had no uniform, and were absolutely indistinguish- 
able from the mounted villagers, so after this the Sandflies were 
adorned with a red band tied round the arm, which served well 
enough when it did not get rucked into a mere string. 

Monifeith came through it all untouched, though he was so 
desperately reckless and zealous that the Burmans called him the 
‘thunder and lightning thakin,’ and the English officers gave him 
the name of ‘ Moloch Monifeith.’ 

Before long the neighbourhood of Hodenmyo for twelve or 
fifteen miles in all directions was clear of all rumour of dacoits, 
and the districts round about were reported to be exceptionally 
disturbed. 
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But'in Hodenmyo itself there was a good deal of worry. The 
Sandflies very soon found out that quite a lot of profitable looting 
was to be done while the arrests were being made; and they went 
farther than that. Twice at least it was found that enterprising 
Sandflies had led the column against perfectly harmless places 
where they had personal grudges to settle. The result of this was 
the dismissal of six men, the fining of half the pay of the entire 
force to compensate the victims, a severe wigging for Monifeith 
from the deputy commissioner, and, incidentally, the murder of the 
sergeant and two others who had been instrumental in the dis- 
covery of the scheme. They were killed by spear-thrusts from 
below, through the crossed bamboo-matting floor of their houses, 
as they slept at night, and the murderers were never discovered. 

But besides this there was constant trouble in Hodenmyo itself. 
When the Sandflies were not out on expeditions they were always 
supplying liquor to the sepoys and getting drunk with them. 
They extorted money from the women bringing vegetables and 
fruit into the bazaar; they blackmailed all and sundry; and they 
set up gambling places in the outskirts of the station. 

Monifeith himself did not escape censure. He was very popular 
with the military, for the garrison had been specially complimented 
by the general officer commanding the division for its energy and 
success in quieting the district; but the deputy commissioner was 
perpetually complaining that Monifeith did not get up his cases 
properly, and that he was always making mistakes in the section 
of the Penal Code under which he sent up prisoners. 

Monifeith cordially disliked office work, but it was very clear, 
even to him, that though his Sandflies had done very good work, 
they must be kept actively employed, or dismissed altogether, 
if they could not be formed into orderly policemen ; and that, he 
began to believe, was a task not only beyond his powers, but 
absolutely impossible to anybody. 

There had been almost complete quiet in the district for two 
or three weeks. Nothing went out but a few patrols, who reported 
that everything was quiet, that agricultural operations were going 
on peacefully, and that even the women and children were to be 
seen in the villages. Nothing was disorderly and out of hand 
except the police force, and that seemed to be steadily approach- 
ing explosive point. 

Monifeith was actually discussing what was to be done with 
the new sergeant, who had been a ‘Great Blood Drinker,’ a 
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subaltern officer in one of the old Burmese cavalry regiments, who 
had at first been able to suggest nothing better than the shooting 
of a few of the police and the flogging of the rest; but when he 
was made finally to understand that this would not fit in with 
British ideas of managing a police force, had nothing more valuable 
to propose as an alternative than that Monifeith should ‘ preach 
the law to them, and make them horribly afraid of their latter 
end,’—when news came in from a sure source that there was a camp 
of dacoits twenty-five miles away, on the borders of the Hodenmyo 
district, in a stretch of fairly heavy jungle with low hills dotted 
about in it. 

Monifeith jumped up with a sigh of relief. ‘This will sober 
them for a time anyhow. It is a longish ride, and we are sure to 
have a bit of a pwe’ (the Burmese pw2 is something like the Scottish 
ploy, but is much more expansive, and covers every form of action 
from a religious festival down to a dacoity with murder. It is the 
antithesis of ennui. JI faut avoir des émotions). ‘That is sure to 
steady them, especially as there won’t be any loot to be had. T’ll 
go and tell the deputy commissioner and the major. You go 
and warn the men they will probably be wanted this afternoon, 
and that they must cook enough rice for two meals to take with 
them. Don’t tell them where we’re going. And, I say, no man 
who has been on the defaulter sheet for the last five days will be 
allowed to ride.’ 

‘I place my forehead on your feet,’ said the sergeant, ‘ but 
if the Lord insists on that we shall have a bare half-score only, or 
thereaway. Will the Lord please to think over again and give 
orders ? ’ 

* Oh, it’s as bad as that, isit? Well, then, yesterday’s defaulters, 
or the men actually under arrest. We must shame the face of 
somebody. It'll do them a lot of good. I'll leave it to you,’ and 
Monifeith buckled on his sword and went over to the deputy 
commissioner’s office. He showed his weakness in leaving the 
fixing of the strength to the sergeant, for that worthy was much 
richer before the number was definitely fixed. 

After a short talk the deputy commissioner went along with 
him to the bungalow of the officer commanding the station, an 
erection of split bamboo, run up in two days, which rattled with 
every step and had a floor that undulated like the waves of the 
sea. 

The major did not like it at all. ‘Twenty-five miles out; my 
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men can’t do it in the one march and be fit for anything when it 
comes to the charge. It’s all very fine for your ragamuffins on 
their nags. They’re light weights, and they sit on a sort of a 
pillow. We would have to camp out, and you know what that 
means. The whole clamjamfry of them would be gone when we 
got there. Wait a day or two, and they'll come a bit nearer, and 
then we’ll settle them.’ 

‘Come a bit nearer! My dear major, that won’t do at all,’ 
protested the deputy commissioner. ‘The country round about 
there has been settling down so nicely, and I saw a headman from 
that very place—at least the nearest village—only this morning, 
and gave him an appointment order. I do hope you'll attack them 
if you can. We should have all that side clear then, and drive 
them into the next district.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Monifeith, almost starting out of his chair in his 
excitement, ‘let the Sand let the police have this chance 
to restore their character. We can get there at two or three in 
the morning. You know they’re plucky, major. They’ve got 
confidence in themselves now, and they'll attack anything. We'll 
ride right through the camp two or three times and bustle them out 
of that. There won’t be many prisoners—no chance of that; but 
the men know whom to go for, and we'll get a lot of ponies and guns, 
and burst up the gang.’ 

‘They'll follow wherever you lead, you bloodthirsty buccaneer,’ 
said the major, who had rather a liking for Monifeith, and had 
‘sat under ’ his father, who had a parish somewhere in ‘ the Lennox.’ 
“Will you let him go, Warcop?’ and he turned to the deputy 
commissioner. 

‘ Well, if your men really can’t doit. I suppose it is too far, and 
the rations you would have to take would make a very unwieldy 
party, of course, and they could not possibly hide themselves. I 
suppose we must let Monifeith have his chance. His men really 
must do something to redeem their character. But I must have 
your promise, Monifeith, that you will do nothing rash. All the 
responsibility rests on me, and if anything should happen I should 
have to answer for it all. You must promise that you will use all 
possible caution,’ and the deputy commissioner looked down his 
nose at the point of his quill pen. 

‘Oh, certainly, sir,’ said Monifeith. ‘If they have a strong 
position that we can’t charge into, or if they are in very great 
strength and ready for us, I certainly won’t risk any lives. I shall 
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be most discreet, sir.’ His voice was absolutely trembling with 
eagerness. 

‘Very well, then, you may go. The clerk will take charge of the 
current duties of the office; and, mind, you must be back to-morrow 
some time—I suppose it is bound to be late. Come and have tiffin 
with me, both of you, and we’ll have a look at the map.’ 

The party set off in the afternoon. There were about thirty 
of them, mounted on the best of the ponies. A few miles out 
they were joined by about half a dozen more—some of the men 
who had been refused permission to come because of their over- 
frequent appearance in the defaulters’ roll. Monifeith was very 
angry, but he had not the heart to send them back, as the sergeant 
had calculated, for it was he who, for a consideration, had sug- 
gested this scheme. So these men also came along, but were 
ordered to keep in the rear. After the first few miles they left the 
ordinary paths and rode across country, avoiding the villages as 
much as possible, and about ten at night they came to a deserted 
jungle monastery, twenty miles or more from Hodenmyo. Here 
they halted to bait and rest the ponies and to have something to 
eat themselves. 

It had been very wet when they arrived, and it rained until 
midnight and then cleared up. The clouds blew away and a 
bright moon shone out. They were on the outskirts of the same 
wide stretch of jungle in which the dacoits’ camp was, and about 
four or five miles from it, as far as they could judge. About one 
in the morning they set out along a bare trodden bridle-path between 
high trees. 

They had not gone very far when they saw the tracks of three 
ponies distinctly marked on the wet ground. Monifeith and two 
of his men examined these, and found that besides the three riders 
there had been something like a dozen men on foot, and it seemed 
clear that they had passed after the rain had stopped. They 
came to the conclusion that this was either a raiding party of the 
dacoits on its way back to camp, or that news of the destination of 
the police had got about, and that the tracks were those of a party 
which had gone to warn the dacoits they were after. 

If this were the case there was no use in attempting a surprise 
unless they could catch up this party, so they set off at a gallop 
in the hope of still being in time to do something. Their muskets 
were slung over their shoulders with cords, and their das hung under 
their arms, so that there was no rattle of accoutrements, and the 
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unshod hoofs of the ponies made little noise, though there were so 
many of them and all the forest was asleep. 

They had gone several miles, and were close to the place where 
they had to turn out of the main path into the jungle towards 
the camp they were bound for, when, at a sudden bend in the road, 
they saw the three riders in front of them, with a party of men on 
foot behind. They were going at a fast walk and were not more 
than a hundred yards away. 

They evidently had heard nothing up to this; but now the 
men on foot disappeared into the jungle with the rapidity of rabbits 
in a warren, and the three mounted men set off as fast as their 
ponies could carry them. Two of them fell off before they had 
gone very far; but the third was well-mounted, and, though his 
turban came off and his hair came down, as it usually does with 
a Burman if he has not specially tied it up for hard riding, he 
stuck on. 

Monifeith was the only one who could keep near him, and he 
could not get nearer than twenty yards. His pony was fagged, 
and he rode quite four stone heavier than the man he was after, so, 
after calling twice that he would fire, he emptied a charge of No. 2 
shot into the man’s back. The pony was apparently hit, too, 
for he gave a sudden swerve and the Burman came down. Two 
seconds afterwards Monifeith had him by the hair, with his knee in 
the small of his back. 

Just at this moment there were seven or eight shots fired in 
quick succession behind him, wild yells, and more shots, and 
then, with hardly a pause, very heavy firing from apparently all 
directions. 

Monifeith stunned his prisoner with a blow on the head from 
the butt of his gun, jumped on his pony, and tore back down the 
road. He thought they were only a hundred yards away; but 
he had gone a long half-mile when he rode into an excited swarm 
of sepoys, firing, after their manner, as hard as they could put 
cartridges in their rifles. 

There were some dark bodies lying on the path in the moon- 
light. Monifeith halted in bewilderment, and then a voice hailed 
him: 

‘Hallo! Who are you ?’ 

‘My name’s Monifeith, from Hodenmyo. Who are you ?’ 

‘We're the Seventy-Second from Taung Kayaing, after dakus. 
Got ’em too, this time. What are you doing here all by yourself ? ’ 
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“All by myself! [ve got over thirty police with me. Angels 
and ministers of grace, I believe you’ve been shooting them!’ 
He dismounted and turned over one of the bodies, and then started 
up, shrieking: ‘Here! sound the “Cease fire.” Confound you 
and your dakus. You've wiped out my force.’ 

He hurried from one body to another. He knew them all. 
There were seven of them and three ponies, all hit by Snider bullets, 
and Dum-dum Snider ammunition at short range makes sure work, 
especially when several bullets hit the same man. Monifeith was 
speechless with rage. The three officers from Taung Kayaing 
gathered round him, looking rather foolish. 

‘Why didn’t you let us know you were out ? Why didn’t you 
shout? Why haven’t your men got uniform? Where’s the 
Hodenmyo party?’ A volley of questions was showered on 
him. 

‘There’s no Hodenmyo column. I came out on my own. It 
was too far for the sepoys to march in the day. The major agreed 
to my coming with the police alone. How was I to get uniforms 
for the men? Our last mail took thirty days from Rangoon to 
reach us, and, uniforms—I’ve been writing for them for weeks 
and weeks. They’ve all got the usual red band round the arm. 
There ! you can see it for yourselves. You haven’t killed the whole 
lot, surely ? I had over thirty men with me, I tell you.’ 

‘Upon my Sam I don’t think there can be many left. Our 
Taung Kayaing sepoys are a long way off being all marksmen, but 
these fellows let us get so close in there was no missing them. 
What on earth were they fighting among themselves for ? ’ 

‘Fighting among themselves? I don’t know what you mean. 
There is something mysterious about this. Would you be so 
very good, sir, as to send out a search party. We might get some 
light thrown on the affair. Have you got a surgeon with you ? And, 
oh !—there’s a confounded spy back in the road there that I clouted 
over the head. Can you get him brought in here ?’ 

A fatigue party was detailed, and in a short time they had eleven 
dead bodies laid in a row on the path, and ten more were brought 
in, more or less badly wounded, and handed over to a native hospital 
assistant, who fortunately had accompanied the Taung Kayaing 
party. 

‘Great Jehoshaphat,’ said Monifeith, ‘twenty-one out of my 
party! How did it all happen? I can’t make it out at all.’ 

‘Why, we got khabar (news) of San Pé’s lotout here. The guide 
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brought us up to a place by those big trees over there, and said the 
camp was straight ahead. You know it does not do to let the 
guides be seen. They get chopped up afterwards, poor devils. So 
we came on, extended, and just as we had got in sight of the path 
we heard some shots and doubled up and came upon this lot. And 
then we let ’em have it.’ 

‘Let them have it! I should think you did let them have it. 
I’m dashed if you have not killed the lot of them. I can’t under- 
stand the firing. Did they fire at you ?’ 

‘No, they seemed to be firing to the left over there. We thought 
they had a drunken quarrel on. Awful devil to drink they say 
San Pé is.’ 

‘T don’t understand it a bit better than I did. We were after 
San Pé. I must question some of the men. I say, hospital assist- 
ant, are any of these men fit to answer questions ? ’ 

‘No, sah. All vurree serious case. They all suffer conspicu- 
ously from shock, and a considerable proportion have exhibition 
of syncope. No. 1 case shot in abdomen; early demise may be 
anticipated with confidence. No. 2 case, complicated fracture of 
lower end of fibula, with extensive dislocation of astragalolabial 
articulation. No.3 has great laceration of tissue and nerve cells 
with profuse hemorrhage. I fear much pyemia and septicemia. 
I shall require six, seven dhoolies. No. 4 case ——’ 

‘Well, I have not got them. I want to ask someone how it 
happened.’ 

‘The sepoy man shot them.’ 

‘Oh, conf—— 

‘Sahib,’ said a sepoy, ‘we caught this man hiding under a 
clump of bushes.’ 

‘Why, it’s Maung Lugalé. This man has been my orderly 
two or three times,’ said Monifeith to the Taung Kayaing officers. 
‘How did all this happen, Maung Lugalé ?’ 

‘Alololo! After the wundauk (assistant superintendent) 
galloped away from us we saw San Pé’s kintap (picket), and we 
tushed at them ; but one of them fired his gun, and two or three of 
us fired, and we galloped straight for the camp. They were all 
coming out of the huts, and we fired at them. I think we killed 
many.’ 

‘Well, what happened then ?’ 

‘Just as we were going to capture San Pé—I know him, he has 
very long hair—the Kala sepoys came and fired at us. They did 
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not fire at the dacoits at all. They fired hundreds of shots. The 
noise was like the burning of a bamboo grove. They were all round 
and we were in the centre. Theykilled my pony, and I crept into 
abush. The others were all killed, I think, Alololo.’ 

‘What, did nobody get away ?’ 

‘I did not see. I was very much frightened. I think no one 
could get away.’ 

‘There you are! It’s most hideous. Oh, I forgot you don’t 
understand Burmese. My fellows were just rushing the camp— 
there’s a thousand on San Pé’s head, you know—and they were all 
going for him, when you came and shot them all down. He says 
he is the only one who escaped. And San Pé’s lot got clean away.’ 

‘Well,’ said the Taung Kayaing senior officer, ‘I’m awfully 
sorry, but I don’t see that it is our fault. This is Taung Kayaing 
district, and your men ought to have been in uniform, anyhow, 
or had military supports.’ 

‘You're mistaken, really. This is Hodenmyo district. The 
border is two miles farther on. I can show it to you on the circle 
map. There is a big tree and a daing (Burmese mile) post to 
mark it.’ 

‘Oh, well, it all comes of want of system. You should not have 
moved without the general’s orders. And how do you know this 
yarn about rushing San Pé’s camp is true ?’ 

‘We can soon see that. Where’s the camp, Maung Lugalé ? 
We'll see if you shot any.’ 

They lit some hand lanterns and soon found the place—the usual 
collection of leaf and grass lean-to huts, high enough for a man to 
sit up in, a lot of earthen cooking pots and long bamboos, full of 
water, cotton sacks filled with rice, and miscellaneous blankets and 
clothes scattered about; every sign of a hurried flight. 

‘They don’t seem to have got anybody; rotten bad shots,’ 
remarked one of the Taung Kayaing officers. 

‘They would have settled some of them with their das, if you 
had given them time. They are good enough that way,’ growled 
Monifeith. ‘Well, sir, he asked the Taung Kayaing com- 
mandant, ‘ have you got any mounted infantry; we might get into 
them yet. You've settled all my ponies, apparently, as well as the 
men, but I know the country here, and I could guide you a bit. 
It is not the least use pursuing without mounted men.’ 

‘Not a single one. My men are fagged too. We bivouacked 
yesterday at Tawsakan and marched at eight last night.’ 
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‘ Well, it’s no use, then. And my men would have had them, 
too. Let’s go back and see if they have got any more of my 
fellows.’ 

‘Well, havildar, have you found any more ?’ 

‘No, sahib; only the man the police sahib knocked down. 
He talks a great deal and gave this paper.’ 

‘What’s this, Monifeith ? It’s in Burmese.’ 

‘It’s an appointment order of the headman of a village, signed 
by the D.C., Hodenmyo. Where is the man ?’ 

The Burman was brought up with his hands tied behind his 
back with his own turban. He immediately recognised Monifeith, 
reminded him that he had been in Hodenmyo only two days before, 
to bring in his village lists and get his appointment order, and he 
clamoured to be set free. 

‘But what were you going to San Pé’s camp for?’ asked 
Monifeith. 

‘I know nothing of San Pé. I was hurrying back to my village, 
when I heard the galloping of horses, and the dacoits shot me in 
the back, and I knew no more.’ 

‘Some more mistakes, eh, Monifeith!’ chuckled the Taung 
Kayaing commandant, who had had the colloquy translated to 
him by his interpreter. ‘ You'd better not let him find out that 
it was you that plugged him.’ 

‘Well, of all the luck! I must get back to Hodenmyo to-day. 
Let this man go. Your hospital assistant will look after the 
wounded.’ 

‘But you can’t go back alone.’ 

‘Oh, yes, Ican. I know the way perfectly. Besides, there’s 
Maung Lugalé. Let him have a gun and da. And I see you have 
got one or two of my ponies after all. Give Maung Lugalé one. 
It’s only five-and-twenty miles.’ 

Nothing would persuade him to stay, and the two of them rode 
practically the whole way at a hard gallop. 

When they reached Hodenmyo they found the whole station in a 
commotion. The head constable and two others had arrived about 
daybreak with the story that Monifeith and all the rest of the 
police had been ambuscaded and massacred by a band of some 
thousand dacoits, who were now marching on Hodenmyo. The 
major was just falling in a strong party of sepoys to set out to meet 
this band. 

Monifeith was transferred to a station in Lower Burma ‘to 
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learn routine work.’ The Sandflies had ceased to exist, and there 
was much acrimonious correspondence between the military and 
civil authorities on the subject of ‘ reckless and unauthorised move- 


ments by irregular forces.’ 

The village headman had a dozen No. 2 shot extracted from 
the lower portion of his back, and has never been known to leave 
his village after dark again. 

















AN OLD PARSON’S DAY-BOOK: 


Horstep Keynes, the name of whose junction is familiar to 
those who travel by the Newhaven express, is a charming, well- 
wooded parish in the centre of the Weald of Sussex. The place 
itself lies at some little distance from the station, perched astride 
of one of the high wooded ridges that sweep south from the bare 
moorland of Ashdown Forest. The whole of the countryside looks 
as if it had been ploughed by a gigantic plough. Ridg after ridge 
lie roughly parallel, the ground falling steeply, by sequestered 
woods and copse-ends, to streams that run swiftly, hidden among 
hazels and alders. These beautiful valleys, where the sunlight 
seems caught and held captive on still summer afternoons, are a 
paradise of wildflowers and birds. They are intersected by many 
field-paths, winding among pastures and woods, where one can 
walk for hours without meeting a wayfarer. There are two ancient 
and beautiful manor-houses in the parish. One of these is Broad- 
hurst, the fragment of a larger house, belonging to the Brands 
of Glynde. This statzly building, with its great chimney-stacks, 
lies remote among low woods, rising over barns and byres, with 
a chain of old fish-ponds, where the water murmurs through 
sluices, among the grass-grown terraces of its ancient garden, and 
straggling clumps of immemorial yew-trees. Tremans, belonging 
to the Danehurst estate, lies to the south of the village, with an 
avenue of old Scotch firs, and an enormous yew hedge shielding 
it from the road—an almost incredibly picturesque house, with a 
Georgian front of red brick, many weather-tiled gables and shapely 
chimneys, crowned with a pretty cupola. The village itself is 
more modern, but contains some beautiful old stone-tiled Sussex 
houses. The church is an interesting cruciform building, with a 
slender spire, but it has unfortunately lost the old chantry of the 
Lightmaker family, to whom Broadhurst belonged, where the 
remains of the great Archbishop Leighton repose, who, after his 
deprivation, lived long in the secluded manor-house. Hard by 


' The particulars here given are mostly taken from vol. i. of the Sussex 
Archeological Collections [1853], in which the greater part of the Day-book was 
printed. 
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the church is the Rectory, with its pretty glebe and lake; and here 
is preserved the curious document of which we would more par- 
ticularly speak. It is a long, stout, parchment-bound ledger, in 
which an old Rector of Horsted Keynes kept, with remarkable 
fidelity, an account of his expenses, the books and groceries he 
bought, the offerings he received, the journeys he took. There 
can be but few volumes in England which give so minute an account 
of the life of a country parson in the seventeenth century. The 
book well deserves to be printed entire, for the sake of -tudents of 
economic history, and as a very full record of the current prices 
of the time. It is absolutely perfect and legible. The rector 
must have been a man of wonderful precision, anxious to know 
to a penny how he stood. Moreover, the book is an interesting 
commentary on the conditions of social life then prevailing. 

The Rev. Giles (or Aigidius) Moore was rector of the parish 
from 1656 to 1680. He says that he had formerly been taken 
prisoner by Essex’s Horse, so that he had either been a soldier, or 
perhaps a chaplain in the royal army. He was obviously a con- 
vinced Royalist, though, like the Vicar of Bray, he subordinated 
his principles to his livelihood. He was certainly a man of peace, 
as we see him in his day-book, a considerable student, and interested 
in agricultural operations. He was admitted, as he says, on 
February 1, 1656, by the ‘Commissioners for the approbation 
of Publique Preachers, sitting at Whitehall.’ These were the 
so-called ‘Triers’ appointed, under an Order in Council, by the Pro- 
tector, in 1653, to supply the vacant livings into which, as the 
preamble of the Act runs, ‘many weak, scandalous, Popish, and 
ill-affected persons had intruded themselves.’ This Commission is 
parodied in a curious tract given in Nicholl’s Calvinism and 
Arminianism Compared, in which, under the presidency of Dr. 
Absolute, the names, among others, of Mr. Fry-Babe, Mr. Damman, 
Mr. Narrow Grace, Dr. Dubious, Mr. Know Little, and Mr. Impertinent 
are set down. 

‘ The parsonage,’ says Mr. Moore, ‘ was left to mee in so ruinous 
a state that it cost me £240 before I could make it fit to dwell in. 
Should I leave a widow behind mee, let him, whoever my suc- 
cessor may bee, deal alike kindly by her as I have done by Mis- 
tresse Pell, and shee will have no complainte for the present, nor 
will hee himselfe bee a loser for the future.’ He goes on to say 
that he paid Mrs. Pell, the widow of the late incumbent, all the 
tithes up to Lady Day, 1656. 
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He begins the book in a moralising mood, with some very bad 
Latin verses, adding : ‘ Wee reckon up our expenses, but not our 
sins; wee account what wee expend, but not wee offend.’ And 
having made this concession to religious feeling, he plunges into 
what was evidently a more congenial task than reflections upon 
his corrupt heart and fallen nature. 

He engaged a maid for £3 a year, and a gardener for £5, and 
he paid his day-labourers, to get the garden straight, a shilling a 
day. He adds: ‘I gave my wife 15 shillings to lay out at St. 
James faire at Lindfield, all which shee spent except 2s. 6d., which 
shee never returned mee.’ He made his house comfortable, paying 
as much as £2 10s. for ‘ a fine large coverlett with birds and bucks.’ 
He went to London to shop, and bought cloth for a suit, adding 
a ‘Levitical girdle’ of silk, and two ‘ worsted canonical girdles,’ 
His new hat and band cost him £1 4s. 

He records that in the same year an assessment was made to 
raise £60,000 ‘by the moneth, for the use of his Highnesse the 
Protector.’ He paid his share, which was 19s., out of the £33 
charged on the parish, and then explodes in some treasonous Latin 
verses : 

Hoc regimen fore longevum vix credere possum, 


Justus enim Deus est, qui non permittit iniquos 
Illa tenere diu que vi que fraude parabant. 


Donec ad id redeat caput unde corona fugata est. 


But he soon forgot his troubles in buying scarlet serge, out of 
which he made a library cupboard carpet, and a waistcoat as 
well. He paid, too, ‘for barbouring for six moneths,’ 7s. 6d., and 
for being blooded, ‘ though I was so cold that I bled but one ounce, 
1s” The money that it galled him most to record was the money 
that he lent—‘ Lent to my brother (¢.e., brother-in-law) Duxford, 
at the Widdow Newports, never more to be seene, Is.’ And he 
says with regret : ‘I gave away 4 doz. of the Assembly’s shortest 
Catechisms to the youth of Horsted Keynes; they cost mee 
3s. 4d. He had no taste for such doctrine as they contained. 
But he was evidently a charitable man, as he often seems to have 
paid a nurse for looking after his poor invalids; and he gave as 
much as 3s. to a general collection for the distressed Protestants 
of Bohemia and Poland in 1659. 

He records how he bought a new ‘ portmantle,’ with a ‘ locke- 
key,’ aud a ‘ male pillion,’ adding ruefully : ‘ This portmantle and 
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all that belonged to it I lent to my cousin Lewen, which he never 
returned, contra fidem datam.’ 

He records that at the ‘three several sacraments, at Esther’ 
in 1659, the whole number of communicants was not above 
156 persons, including strangers. It appears that he had expected 
a larger number; but instead of quickening his missionary zeal, 
this disappointment seems to have had the contrary effect, for 
the next entry is a statement that he ceased to reside at the rectory, 
and went to board with his son-in-law Brett, at Walstead, in the 
neighbouring parish of Lindfield. On the following Palm Sunday 
he left his church unserved, to go and hear a funeral sermon at 
Ardingly, but he seems to have salved his conscience by stating 
that he both preached and gave the sacrament at Ardingly. He 
consented, too, to receive from one of his farmers a payment of 
tithe ‘ from absolute necessity, though it were Sunday.’ 

There is no allusion to the Restoration, but on the coronation 
of Charles II. he paid some fiddlers 6d. Then came the establish- 
ment of the militia, whereupon the rector expanded in military 
ardour, bought ‘a muskett and rest for £1 2s. 6d., a sword for 
9s. 6d., bandalours and belt, and a coat trimmed with lace and 
ribbon.’ He also bought powder in considerable quantities, and 
gave it to the village ‘to shoot out.’ But as a proof of the 
universal license that prevailed, we find him paying two men for 
arresting a drunken sergeant and taking him to gaol, and some 
money in compensation to one of the two men, for injuries re- 
ceived from being kicked and beaten by the soldiers for arresting 
the sergeant. 

Among a few of the curious prices which may be quoted, a 
pound of sugar cost him 1s.; a rabbit, 9d.; newsbooks (i.e., a 
newspaper) for half a year, 3s. ; a pair of worsted stockings, 5s. 4d. ; 
a silver spoon, 9s.; a goose, 1s. 9d.; a hindquarter of mutton, 
3s. 4d.; a lamb, 7s. 6d.; a silver sugar-dish, 17s. 6d.; a roll of 
sealing-wax, 3d.; a Prayer-book, 2s. 2d.; a walking-cane, 4s. 6d. ; 
a pair of gloves, 2s. 3d.; a minister’s gown, £4 12s. 6d. ; a load of 
hay, so big as to need eight oxen and two horses to draw it, 20s. ; 
an ounce of tobacco, 6d. ; a twenty-pound Cheshire cheese, 6s. 10d. ; 
a dozen lemons, 2s.; eleven pounds of beef, 2s. 2d.; a pullet, 
1s. 2d. ; a dinner which he gave to four persons, 7s. ; red silk shoe- 
strings, 3s. ; a cow eight years old, £2 12s. ; a leaden milk-pan, 10s. 

In 1661 the rector’s health began to give trouble. He went to 
London to see a doctor, and paid for ‘a peck of scurvy grasse,’ an 
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item which now begins to recur. He consoled himself by buying at 
the same time a large parcel of books, such as Quarles’s ‘ Divine 
Fancies and Emblems’ and a folio of funeral sermons. 

He records with regret the death of the squire of Broadhurst, 
Mr. Lightmaker, and adds that he was carried in a coach to London 
to be buried. Shortly after, the rector had to attend in London 
to be properly inducted, and puts down ruefully an account of the 
fees he had to pay to the bishop’s officers and servants: Capel- 
lario, 5s.; secretario, £1 17s.; camerario, 5s.; domesticis, 5s. ; 
sigillo, 6s. 8d. ; cerario, 3s. 4d. 

Some legal business with regard to the patron of the living 
took him again to London. ‘I payed to Mr. Kempe, whom I 
take to bee the best and honestest of all those who belong to the 
Court of the Exchequer, who liveth at Salisbury Court, and is 
to be found at the Exchequer in the forenoone and at Hatton 
Garden in Holborne in the afternoone, 2s. 6d. for a subpcena.’ 
His military ardour seems to have been short-lived, for he began 
to pay a deputy for going out soldiering in his arms. And then 
followed a repentance for having gone to law, so that probably 
Mr. Kempe had turned out to be more expensive than was con- 
templated. ‘All this cost me £7 Os. 10d., which was foolishly 
cast away upon lawyers, having been misled sillily by Mr. Orgle. 
Hee who goes to law, when hee can possibly avoid it, is an abso- 
lute foole, and one that loveth to be fleeced. I ever got by losing, 
and lost by striving to get.’ 

A little later he had to repair his chancel, and speaks bitterly 
of Mistresse Sapphira Lightmaker, who ‘ would not keep up her 
chancel,’ this being no doubt the family chantry. Mrs. Light- 
maker was the sister of Archbishop Leighton, and the rector com- 
plains that ‘shee stripped a good part of my church to lay her 
leads,’ which no doubt accounts for the demolition of the chantry. 
Mrs. Lightmaker seems to have not acted with the piety that might 
have been expected of the archbishop’s sister, though the inscrip- 
tion on her tomb records that ‘she was a devout woman and a 
mother in Israel, a widow indeed, and, notwithstanding solicita- 
tions to a second marriage, lived so forty-four years.’ She died 
in 1704. 

In the same year the rector summarily arrested a man and 
kept him all night at the empty parsonage, to which he had not yet 
returned, adding with chagrin that the prisoner afterwards escaped 
by the connivance of the bailiffs, though the prudent rector gleefully 
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adds that he left them unpaid. And as a set-off against this, he 
makes a note that on the following day he gave to the three col- 
lections made at the several sacraments ‘ three several sixpences.’ 

On April 1, 1665, he records that he bought a ‘shaggy demi- 
castor hat of the fashion’ for 16s. 6d. Demicastor hats, which 
were a mixture of felt and beaver wool, had been expressly for- 
bidden, as a species of adulterated product, by a proclamation of 
the time of Charles I., but had been reintroduced. 

He made a good bargain about this time, giving his brother 
£10 and his own bay gelding in exchange for a mare, about which 
transaction he triumphantly records that he had purchased the 
gelding for £10 sixteen years before, and that ‘shee was now old 
and foundered in the forefeet.’ 

It is curious to note in passing that, among all the agricultural 
produce mentioned in the book, no mention is ever made of the 
potato, which had been introduced into England sixty years. 
But it seems that potatoes were never planted in the neighbour- 
hood of Horsted Keynes till 1765, when a few were brought from 
Ireland by Lord Sheffield, whose house of Sheffield Park is close 
by. No one knew how to plant them at first, and for many years 
they were kept in the ground all the winter, covered with fern, 
and taken up as they were wanted. It is remarkable that there 
existed a strong prejudice against the root in the country, and 
that at an election at Lewes, about the same time that they were 
first introduced, there was an election cry, ‘No Popery, no 
potatoes !’ 

In the year 1666, the rector revised his wardrobe, bought 
a cassock of hair prunella, a satin cap plaited, and a pair of olive- 
coloured boots. Then he returned to his parsonage in October, 
complaining that he had been ‘hackneyed out of it’ for over 
six years, during which time he had ‘lived a deade kind of life.’ 
He adds : 


Me miserum ! 
Invitum quem sub tecto sors dira tenebat, 
In quo nec pietas, ordo nec ullus erat. 


In the following February he had an ague, which he cured by 
syrup of roses ; and in March he writes: ‘I gave Richard Wood 
for two dozen of mouses, which hee had caught on a holiday and 
which hee begged of me, 2s. 6d.’ In June he writes complacently 
that his ‘ poll money’ came to £4 2s., and that it was the greatest 
payment of any minister in Sussex. But the truth is that the 
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rector was more honest than his neighbours. The tax was largely 
evaded. Samuel Pepys has an entry in his diary about the same 
tax. Pepys was assessed at £40 17s., and he says that it was a 
shame it was not more. Indeed, Pepys had gone to the vestry- 
meeting on the subject, intending to return all his irregular profits ; 
but ‘seeing,’ he adds, ‘ nobody of our noblest merchants to do it, 
I thought it not decent for me to do it.’ 

In the following year, on February 4, the rector veils an entry 
in the decent obscurity of Latin, to the effect that at ten o’clock 
in the evening, when he had begun to read his family prayers, he 
was so much overcome by the effects of some perry which he had 
drunk, not knowing how strong it was, that he was compelled to 
stop in the middle. ‘O God,’ he adds, ‘lay not this sin to my 
charge !’ 

In April he rode to London to put his ‘little mayd ’ to school, 
and went to buy her some new clothes. He was tempted by 
some purple serge to have a new ‘ nightgowne’ made for himself, 
with silver clasps and silk lining, and laments over the cost. 

In the August of the same year he paid a visit to his brother 
at West Cowes, but was detained there by the long and painful 
illness of his brother, which is detailed at full length. It is diffi- 
cult to see what the illness can have been; but at the crisis of it, 
the sufferer escaped in a fit of delirium from his room, and jumped 
into a well with ten feet of water. He was rescued, and then, so 
far as one can see, he was deliberately bled to death by the sur- 
geons, and made a very virtuous end. No word of grief escapes 
the rector, but he seems to have been disappointed that he received 
nothing under his brother’s will, who was a man of substance. 

He thought later on in the year that he was overtaxed, and 
went to state his case before the magistrates at Maresfield. He 
does not say if he obtained relief, but adds: ‘I was too high in 
my carriage and language.’ 

There is a curious entry about this time. ‘I gave the howling 
boys 6d.,’ which refers to an old custom that the boys of the parish 
should go round the orchards at the end of the year, and tap the 
tree-trunks, singing an old rhyme. 

At Christmas he sent one of his parishioners ‘ a worthy turkey,’ 
but soon after he enters a solemn protest that his churchwardens, 
together with an alehouse-keeper and a smith, set up, without his 
consent, a big pew in the church next to the rectory pew. There 
does not seem to have been any machinery for getting the pew 
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removed, and the rector contents himself with a protest, on the 
ground that if another such pew were to be erected opposite, ‘ there 
would be no coming up for the ministers or the people to the table.’ 

At the succeeding Christmas he sent the parishioner to whom 
he had given the worthy turkey in the previous year ‘a ribspare 
and hoggs puddings,’ and seems to have been dissatisfied with the 
present he received in return—‘ a boxe of pills and sermons.’ 

In 1677 he seems to have been on uncomfortable terms again 
with some of his parishioners. ‘ 18th July; Mr. Payne came together 
with Ned Cripps to pay his tythe; hee layed down 20s. on the 
table, which he told, and I tooke up for the tythe of 1674-75; at 
which time hee sayd I was a knavish priest, and having gone out 
of the hall door as far as the yard gate, he sayd againe that I was 
a knavish priest, and that hee could prove mee to be so, Edward 
Cripps being all the while in the hall, and Mary Holden in the 
kitchen, who distinctly heard him.’ 

A little later he says that he paid a man 2d. for a letter, ‘ for 
carrying news books, 2s. 6d.’—probably delivering a gazette— 
adding, ‘and 6d. more gratis to stop his mouth.’ At this date 
letters were delivered according to mileage, 2d. being the charge 
for a letter of one sheet below eighty miles. The whole revenue 
of the Post Office was then some £43,000 a year. 

There are many purchases of books recorded, as the rector 
grew older. The entries of the last year, 1680, are melancholy 
enough. He went up to town, where he saw the Archbishop, as 
well as the King and Queen. But his visit was to consult a surgeon 
‘about the turning of my neck.’ He paid much for medicines and 
blisters, and he was evidently suffering greatly. But the last 
entry but one shows that he was still occupied in monetary trans- 
actions. ‘Sep. 16. For a pig which I sent to Mr. Hely, I gave 
my daughter Is. 6d., which pig was so carryed by Morley that it 
smelt, which he falsely sayd smelt upon receipt.’ 

On August 3 he bought a cephalic plaster and a julep, and a 
sleeping-draught. But his illness was gaining upon him, and the 
above is the last entry. He was buried on October 3 of the same 
year, according to the register. 

It is a curious and interesting thing to be able to look so close 
into the life of this simple, guileless, fussy, money-loving man. 
It is strange to feel that one knows so much about him, what he 
ate, and drank, and wore, the books he read, his tours and little 
adventures, and yet to feel that, after all, one knows so little. 
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He seems to have been ashamed, at intervals, of caring so much 
about the things of the world, and yet the temptation to record 
them all was too strong. The people among whom he lived just 
appear at intervals, like ghosts, among his entries. And while we 
know to a penny what his income and tastes were, we can form no 
conception of his thoughts or emotions. It seems an undignified 
sort of life, and though clerical incomes nowadays are sadly in- 
adequate, yet the clergy are spared the constant bargaining and 
huckstering about small payments, to which so much of the rector’s 
life was devoted. But the book is essentially a human docu- 
ment, and to turn the faded pages, with their precise entries and 
naive confessions, makes one smile indeed, but it is with a smile 
that is not wholly of amusement—mentem mortalia tangunt ! 


Artuur C. BENSON. 
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THE BROKEN ROAD? 


BY A. E. W. MASON. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE BREAKING OF THE ROAD. 


Ir was the Road which caused the trouble. It usually is the road. 
That and a reigning prince who was declared by his uncle secretly 
to have sold his country to the British, and a half-crazed priest 
from out beyond the borders of Afghanistan, who sat on a slab of 
stone by the river-bank and preached a djehad. But above all it 
was the road. It came winding down from the passes, over slopes 
of shale ; it was built with wooden galleries along the precipitous 
sides of cliffs ; it snaked treacherously further and further across 
the rich valley of Chiltistan towards the Hindu Kush, until the 
people of that valley could endure it no longer. 

Then suddenly from Peshawur the wires began to flash their 
quiet and ominous messages. The road had been cut behind 
Linforth and his coolies. No news had come from him. No 
supplies could reach him. Luffe, who was in the country to the 
east of Chiltistan, had been informed. He had gathered together 
what troops he could lay his hands on and had already started over 
the eastern passes to Linforth’s relief. But it was believed that 
the whole province of Chiltistan had risen. Moreover it was 
winter-time. The news was telegraphed to England. Comfort- 
able gentlemen read it in their first-class carriages as they travelled 
to the City in the morning and murmured to each other common- 
places about the price of empire. And in a house at the foot 
of the Sussex Downs Linforth’s young wife leaned over the cot 
oi her child with the tears running from her eyes, and thought of 
the road with no less horror than the people of Chiltistan. Mean- 
while the great men in Calcutta began to mobilise a field force 
at Nowshera, and all official India said uneasily, ‘ Thank Heaven, 
Luffe’s on the spot.’ 

Charles Luffe had long since abandoned the army for the 
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political service, and, indeed, he was fast approaching the time-limit 
of his career. He was a man of breadth and height, but rather 
heavy and dull of feature, with a worn face and a bald forehead. 
He had made enemies, and still made them, for he had not the 
art of suffering fools gladly ; but, on the other hand, he made no 
friends. He had no sense of humour and no general information. 
He was, therefore, of no assistance at a dinner-party, but when 
there was trouble upon the Frontier, or beyond it, he had a way 
of quietly dominating the situation. 

Luffe alone had foreseen and given warning of the danger. 
Even Linforth, who was actually superintending the making of the 
road, had been kept in ignorance. At times, indeed, some spokesman 
from among the merchants of Kohara, the city of Chiltistan where 
year by year the caravans from Central Asia met the caravans 
from Central India, would expostulate. 

‘We are better without the road, your Excellency. Will you 
kindly stop it!’ the merchant would say ; and Linforth would then 
proceed to demonstrate how extremely valuable to the people of 
Chiltistan a better road would be : 

‘Kohara is already a great mart. In your bazaars at summer- 
time you see traders from Turkestan and Tibet and Siberia, 
mingling with the Hindoo merchants from Delhi and Benares. 
The road will bring you still more trade.’ 

The spokesman went back to the broad street of Kohara 
seemingly well content, and inch by inch the road crept nearer to 
the capital. 

But Luffe was better acquainted with the Chiltis, a soft- 
spoken race of men, with musical, smooth voices and polite and 
pretty ways. But treachery was a point of honour with them 
and cold-blooded cruelty a habit. There was one particular story 
which Luffe was accustomed to tell as illustrative of the Chilti 
character. 

‘There was a young man who lived with his mother in a little 
hamlet close to Kohara. His mother continually urged him to 
marry, but for a long while he would not. He did not wish to 

marry. Finally, however, he fell in love with a pretty girl, made 
her his wife, and brought her home, to his mother’s delight. But 
the mother’s delight lasted for just five days. She began to com- 
plain, she began to quarrel ; the young wife replied, and the din of 
their voices greatly distressed the young man, besides making him 
an object of ridicule to his neighbours. One evening, in a fit of 
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passion, both women said they would stand it no longer. They 
ran out of the house and up the hillside, but as there was only one 
path they ran away together, quarrelling as they went. Then the 
young Chilti rose, followed them, caught them up, tied them in 
turn hand and foot, laid them side by side on a slab of stone, and 
quietly cut their throats. 

‘ “* Women talk too much,” he said, as he came back to a house 
unfamiliarly quiet. ‘‘ One had really to put a stop to it.” ’ 

Knowing this and many similar stories, Luffe had been for 
some while on the alert. Whispers reached him of dangerous 
talk in the bazaars of Kohara, Peshawur, and even of Benares in 
India proper. He heard of the growing power of the old Mullah by 
the river-bank. He was aware of the accusations against the 
Maharajah. He knew that after night had fallen Wafadar Khan, 
the Maharajah’s uncle, a restless, ambitious, disloyal man, crept 
down to the river-bank and held converse with the priest. Thus 
he was ready so far as he could be ready. 

The news of the broken road was flashed to him, and within 
twenty-four hours he led out a small force from his Agency— 
a battalion of Sikhs, a couple of companies of Gurkhas, two guns 
of a mountain battery, and a troop of Irregular levies—and dis- 
appeared over the pass, now deep in snow. 

* Would he be in time ?’ 

Not only in India was the question asked. It was asked in 
England, too, in the clubs of Pall Mall, but nowhere with so 
passionate an outcry as in the house at the foot of the Sussex 
Downs. 

To Sybil Linforth these days were a time of intolerable suspense. 
The horror of the Road was upon her. She dreamed of it when she 
slept, so that she came to dread sleep, and tried, as long as she 
might, to keep her heavy eyelids from closing over her eyes. The 
nights to her were terrible. Now it was she, with her child in her 
arms, who walked for ever and ever along that road, toiling through 
snow or over shale and finding no rest anywhere. Now it was 
her boy alone, who wandered along one of the wooden galleries high 
up above the river torrent, until a plank broke and he fell through 
with a scream. Now it was her husband, who could go neither 
forward nor backward, since in front and behind a chasm gaped. 
But most often it was a man—a young Englishman, who pursued 
a young Indian along that road into the mists. Somehow, perhaps 
because it was inexplicable, perhaps because its details were 80 
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clear, this dream terrified her more than all the rest. She could 
tell the very dress of the Indian who fled—a young man—young 
as his pursuer. A thick sheepskin coat swung aside as he ran 
and gave her a glimpse of gay silk; soft leather boots protected 
his feet ; and upon his face there was a look of fury and wild fear. 
She never woke from this dream but her heart was beating wildly. 
For a few moments after waking peace would descend upon her. 

‘Tt is a dream—all a dream,’ she would whisper to herself with 
contentment, and then the truth would come to her dissociated 
from the dream. Often she rose from her bed and, kneeling beside 
the boy’s cot, prayed with a passionate heart that the curse of the 
Road—that road predicted by a Linforth years ago—might over- 
pass this generation. 

Meanwhile rumours came—rumours of disaster. Finally a 
messenger broke through and brought sure tidings. Luffe had 
marched quickly, had come within thirty miles of Kohara before 
he was stopped. In a strong fort at a bend of the river the young 
Maharajah with his wife and a few adherents had taken refuge. 
Luffe joined the Maharajah, sought to push through to Kohara 
and rescue Linforth, but was driven back. He and his troops and 
the Maharajah were now closely besieged by Wafadar Khan. 

The work of mobilisation was pressed on; a great force was 
gathered at Nowshera; Brigadier Appleton was appointed to 
command it. 

‘ Luffe will hold out,’ said official India, trying to be cheerful. 

Perhaps the only man who distrusted Luffe’s ability to hold 
out was Brigadier Appleton, who had personal reasons for his views. 
Brigadier Appleton was no fool, and yet Luffe had not suffered him 
gladly. All the more, therefore, did he hurry on the preparations. 
The force marched out on the new road to Chiltistan. But mean- 
while the weeks were passing, and up beyond the snow-encumbered 
hills the beleaguered troops stood cheerfully at bay behind the 
thick fort-walls. 


CHAPTER II. 


INSIDE THE FORT. 


TuE six English officers made it a practice, so far as they could, 
to dine together ; and during the third week of the siege the con- 
versation happened one evening to take a particular turn. Ever 
afterwards, during this one hour of the twenty-four, it swerved 
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regularly into the same channel. The restaurants of London were 
energetically discussed, and their merits urged by each particular 
partisan with an enthusiasm which would have delighted a share- 
holder. Where you got the best dinner, where the prettiest women 
were to be seen, whether a band was a drawback or an advantage— 
not a point was omitted, although every point had been debated 
yesterday or the day before. To-night the grave question of the 
proper number for a supper party was opened by a mets 
of the 5th Gurkha Regiment. 

‘Two,’ said the Political Officer promptly, and he dealin 
under his grey moustache. ‘I remember the last time I was in 
London I took out to supper—none of the coryphées you boys are 
so proud of being seen about with, but ’—and, pausing impressively, 
he named a reigning lady of the light-opera stage. 

‘You did!’ exclaimed a subaltern. 

‘I did,’ he replied complacently. 

‘What did you talk about ?’ asked Major Dewes, and the 
Political Officer suddenly grew serious. 

‘I was very interested,’ he said quietly. ‘I got knowledge 
which it was good for me to have. I saw something which it was 
well for me to see. I wished—I wish now—that some of the rulers 
and the politicians could have seen what I saw that night.’ 

A brief silence followed upon his words, and during that silence 
certain sounds became audible—the beating of tom-toms and the 
cries of men. The dinner-table was set in the verandah of an 
inner courtyard open to the sky, and the sounds descended into 
that well quite distinctly, but faintly, as if they were made at a 
distance in the dark, open country. The six men seated about the 
table paid no heed to those sounds ; they had had them in their 
ears too long. And five of the six were occupied in wondering 
what in the world Sir Charles Luffe, C.S.I., could have learnt of 
value to him at a solitary supper party with a lady of comic opera. 
For it was evident that he had spoken in deadly earnest. 

Captain Lynes of the Sikhs broke the silence : 

‘What’s this?’ he asked, as an orderly offered to him a 
dish. 

* Let us not inquire too closely,’ said the Political Officer. ‘ This 
is the fourth week of the siege.’ 

The siege had cut its scars upon the fort’s rough walls of mud 
and projecting beams. The rice-fields of the broad and fertile 
valley were trampled down and built upon with sangars. But 
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nowhere were its marks more visible than upon the faces of the 
Englishmen in the verandah of that courtyard. 

Dissimilar as they were in age and feature, sleepless nights and 
the unrelieved tension had given to their drawn faces almost a 
family likeness. They were men tired out, but as yet unaware of 
their exhaustion, so bright a flame burnt within each one of them. 
Somewhere amongst the snow-passes on the north-east a relieving 
force would surely be encamped that night, a day’s march nearer 
than it was yesterday. Somewhere amongst the snow-passes in the 
south a second force would be surely advancing from Peshawur, 
probably short of rations, certainly short of baggage, that it might 
march the lighter. When one of those two forces deployed across 
the valley and the gates of the fort were again thrown open to 
the air the weeks of endurance would exact their toll. But that 
time was not yet come. Meanwhile the six men held on cheerily, 
inspiring the garrison with their own confidence, while day after 
day a province in arms flung itself in vain against their blood- 
stained walls. Luffe, indeed, the Political Officer, fought with 
disease as well as with the insurgents of Chiltistan ; and though he 
remained the master-mind of the defence, the doctor never passed 
him without an anxious glance. For there were the signs of death 
upon his face. 

‘The fourth week!’ said Lynes. ‘Is it, by George? Well, 
the siege won’t last much longer now. The Sirkar don’t leave its 
servants in the lurch. That’s what these hill-tribes never seem to 
understand. How is Travers ?’ he asked of the doctor.Fas, 

Travers, a subaltern of the North Surrey Light Infantry, had 
been shot through the thigh in the covered waterway to the river 
that morning. 7 

“He’s going on all right,’ replied the doctor. ‘Travers had 
bad luck. It must have been a stray bullet which slipped through 
that chink in the stones. For he could not have been seen——’ 

As he spoke a cry rang clearly out. All six men looked upwards 
through the open roof to the clear dark sky, where the stars shone 
frostily bright. 

‘What was that ?” asked one of the six. 

‘Hush,’ said Luffe, and for a moment they all listened in silence, 
with expectant faces and their bodies alert to spring from” their 
chairs. Then the cry was heard again. It was a wail more than 
a cry, and it sounded strangely solitary, strangely sad, as it floated 
through the still air. There was the East in that cry trembling 
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out of the infinite darkness above their heads. But the six men 
relaxed their limbs. They had expected the loud note of the Pathan 
war-cry to swell sonorously, and with intervals shorter and shorter 
until it became one menacing and continuous roar. 

‘ It is someone close under the walls,’ said Luffe, and as he ended 
a Sikh orderly appeared at the entrance of a passage into the court- 
yard, and, advancing to the table, saluted. 

‘Sahib, there is a man who claims that he comes with a message 
from Wafadar Khan.’ 

‘Tell him that we receive no messages at night, as Wafadar 
Khan knows well. Let him come in the morning and he shall be 
admitted. Tell him that if he does not go back at once the sentinels 
will fire.’ And Luffe nodded to one of the younger officers. ‘ Do 
you see to it, Haslewood.’ 

Haslewood rose and went out from the courtyard with the 
orderly. He returned in a few minutes, saying that the man had 
returned to the camp of Wafadar Khan. The six men resumed 
their meal, and just as they ended it a Pathan glided in white 
flowing garments into the courtyard and bowed low. 

‘Hazoor,’ he said, ‘His Highness the Maharajah sends you 
greeting. God has been very good to him. A son has been born 
to him this day, and he sends you this present, knowing that you 
will value it more than all that he has’ ; and carefully unfolding a 
napkin, he laid with reverence upon the table a little red card- 
board box. The mere look of the box told the six men what the 
present was even before Luffe lifted the lid. It was a box of fifty 
gold-tipped cigarettes, and applause greeted their appearance. 

‘If he could only have a son every day,’ said Lynes, and in the 
laugh which followed upon the} words Luffe alone did not join. 
He leaned his forehead upon his hand and sat in a moody silence. 
Then he turned towards the servant and bade him thank his 
master. a eee” 

‘I will come myself t> offer ovr congratulations after{dinner 
if his Highness will receive me,’ said Luffe. 

The box of cigarettes went round the table. Each man took 
one, lighted it, and inhaled the smoke silently and very slowly. 
The garrison had run out of tobacco a week before. Now it had 
come to them welcome as a gift from Heaven. The moment was 
one of which the perfect enjoyment was not to be marred by any 
speech. Only a grunt of satisfaction or a deep sigh of pleasure 
was now and then to be heard, as the smoke curled upwards from 
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the little paper sticks. Each man competed with his neighbour 
in the slowness of his respiration, each man wanted to be the last 
to lay down his cigarette and go about his work. And then the 
doctor said in a whisper to Major Dewes : 

‘That’s bad. Look!’ 

Luffe, a mighty smoker in his days of health, had let his cigarette 
go out, had laid it half-consumed upon the edge of his plate. But 
it seemed that ill-health was not all to blame. He had the look of 
one who had forgotten his company. He was withdrawn amongst 
his own speculations, and his eyes looked out beyond that smoke- 
laden room in a fort amongst the Himalaya mountains into future 
years dim with peril and trouble. 

‘There is no moon,’ he said at length. ‘We can get some 
exercise to-night ’ ; and he rose from the table and ascended a little 
staircase on to the flat roof of the fort. Major Dewes and the three 
other officers got up and went about their business. Dr. Bodley 
alone remained seated. He waited until the tramp of his com- 
panions’ feet had died away, and then he drew from his pocket a 
briarwood pipe, which he polished lovingly. He walked round the 
table and, collecting the ends of the cigarettes, pressed them into 
the bowl of the pipe. 

‘Thank Heavens I am not an executive officer,’ he said, as he 
lighted his pipe and settled himself again comfortably in his chair. 
It should be mentioned, perhaps, that he not only doctored and 
operated on the sick and wounded, but he kept the stores, and 
when any fighting was to be done, took a rifle and filled any place 
which might be vacant in the firing-line. 

‘There are now forty-four cigarettes,’ he reflected. ‘At six a 
day they will last a week. In a week something will have happened. 
Kither the relieving force will be here, or—yes, decidedly something 
will have happened.’ And as he blew the smoke out from between 
his lips he added solemnly : ‘ If not to us, to the Political Officer.’ 

Meanwhile Luffe paced the roof of the fort in the darkness. 
The fort was built in the bend of a swift, wide river, and so far as 
three sides were concerned was securely placed. For on three 
the low precipitous cliffs overhung the tumbling water. On the 
fourth, however, the fertile plain of the valley stretched open and 
flat up to the very gates. 

In front of the fort a line of sangars extended, the position of 
each being marked even now by a glare of light above it, which 
struck up from the fire which the insurgents had lit behind the 
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walls of stone. And from one and another of the sangars the 
monotonous beat of a tom-tom came to Luffe’s ears. 

Luffe walked up and down for a time upon the roof. There 
was a new sangar to-night, close to the North Tower, which had not 
existed yesterday. Moreover, the almond trees in the garden just 
outside the western wall were in blossom, and the leaves upon the 
branches were as a screen, where only the bare trunks showed a 
fortnight ago. 

But with these matters Luffe was not at this moment con- 
cerned. They helped the enemy, they made the defence more 
arduous, but they were trivial in his thoughts. Indeed, the siege 
itself was to him an unimportant thing. Even if the fortress fell, 
even if every man within perished by the sword—why, as Lynes 
had said, the Sirkar does not forget its servants. The relieving 
force might march in too late, but it would march in. Men would 
die, a few families in England would wear mourning, the Govern- 
ment would lose a handful of faithful servants. England would 
thrill with pride and anger, and the rebellion would end as rebellions 
always ended. 

Luffe was troubled for quite another cause. He went down 
from the roof, walked by courtyard and winding passage to the 
quarters of the Maharajah. A white-robed servant waited for him 
at the bottom of a broad staircase in a room given up to lumber. 
A broken bicycle caught Luffe’s eye. On the ledge of a window 
stood a photographic camera. Luffe mounted the stairs and was 
ushered into the Maharajah’s presence. He bowed with deference 
and congratulated the Maharajah upon the birth of his heir. 

‘I have been thinking,’ said the Maharajah—‘ ever since my son 
was born I have been thinking. I have been a good friend to the 
English. I am their friend and servant. News has come to me of 
their cities and colleges. I will send my son to England, that he 
may learn your wisdom, and so return to rule over his kingdom. 
Much good will come of it.’ Luffe had expected the words. The 
young Maharajah had a passion for things English. The bicycle 
and the camera were signs of it. Unwise men had applauded his 
enlightenment. Unwise at all events in Luffe’s opinion. It was, 
indeed, greatly because of his enlightenment that he and a handful 
of English officers and troops were beleaguered in the fortress. 

‘He shall go to Eton and to Oxford, and much good for my 
people will come of it,’ said the Maharajah. Luffe listened gravely 
and politely ; but he was thinking of an evening when he had 
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taken out to supper a reigning queen of comic opera. The recollec- 
tion of that evening remained with him when he ascended once 
more to the roof of the fort and saw the light of the fires above the 
sangars. A voice spoke at his elbow. ‘There is a new sangar 
being built in the garden. We can hear them at work,’ said 
Dewes. 

Luffe walked cautiously along the roof to the western end. 
Quite clearly they could hear the spades at work, very near to 
the wall, amongst the almond and the mulberry trees. 

‘Get a fireball,’ said Luffe in a whisper, ‘and send up a dozen 
Sikhs.’ 

On the parapet of the roof a rough palisade of planks had been 
erected to protect the defenders from the riflemen in the valley 
and across the river. Behind this palisade the Sikhs crept silently 
to their positions. A ball made of pinewood chips and straw, 
packed into a covering of canvas, was brought on to the roof and 
saturated with kerosene oil. ‘Are you ready ?’ said Luffe ; ‘ there 
now!’ Upon the word the fireball was lit and thrown far out. 
It circled through the air, dropped, and lay blazing upon the ground. 
By its light under the branches of the garden trees could be seen 
the Pathan building, a stone sangar, within thirty yards of the 
fort’s walls. 

‘Fire!’ cried Luffe. ‘Choose your men and fire.’ 

All at once the silence of the night was torn by the rattle of 
musketry, and afar off the tom-toms beat yet more loudly. 

Luffe looked on with every faculty alert. He saw with a smile 
that the Doctor had joined them and lay behind a plank, firing 
rapidly and with a most accurate aim. But at the back of his 
mind all the while that he gave his orders was still the thought, 
“All this is nothing. The one fateful thing is the birth of a son to 
the Maharajah.’ The little engagement lasted for about half an 
hour. The insurgents then drew back from the garden, leaving 
their dead upon the field. The rattle of the musketry ceased 
altogether. Behind the parapet one Sikh had been badly wounded 
by a bullet in the thigh. Already the Doctor was attending to his 
hurts. 

‘It is a small thing, Huzoor,’ said the wounded soldier, looking 
upwards to Luffe, who stood overhead ; ‘a very small thing,’ but 
even as he spoke pain cut the words short. 

‘Yes, a small thing’; Luffe did not speak the words, but he 
thought them. He turned away and walked back again across the 
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roof. The new sangar would not be built that night. But it was 
a small thing compared with all that lay hidden in the future. 

As he paced that side of the fort which faced the plain there 
rose through the darkness, almost beneath his feet, once more the 
cry which had reached his ears while he sat at dinner in the court- 
yard. 

He heard a few paces from him the sharp order to retire given 
by a sentinel. But the voice rose again, claiming admission to the 
fort, and this time a name was uttered urgently, an English name. 

‘Don’t fire,’ cried Luffe to the sentinel, and he leaned over the 
wall. 

‘ You come from Wafadar Khan, and alone ?’ 

‘ Huzoor, my life be on it.’ 

* With news of Sahib Linforth ? ’ 

‘Yes, news which his Highness Wafadar Khan thinks it good 
for you to know’ ; and the voice in the darkness rose to insolence. 

Luffe strained his eyes downwards. He could see nothing. 
He listened, but he could hear no whispering voices. He hesitated. 
He was very anxious to hear news of Linforth. 

‘I will let you in,’ he cried; ‘but if there be more than one 
the lives of all shall be the price.’ 

He went down into the fort. Under his orders Captain Lynes 
drew up a strong guard of Sikhs with their rifles loaded and bayonets 
fixed within the gate. *! A few lanterns threw a dim light upon the 
scene, glistening here and there upon the polish of an accoutrement 
or a rifle-barrel. 

‘Present,’ whispered Lynes, and the rifles were raised to the 
shoulder, with every muzzle pointing towards the gate. 

Then Lynes himself went forward, removed the bars, and 
turned the key in the lock. The gate swung open noiselessly a 
little way, and a tall man, clad in white flowing robes, with a deeply 
pock-marked face and a hooked nose, walked majestically in. He 
stood quite still while the gate was barred again behind him, and 
looked calmly about him with inquisitive bright eyes. 

* Will you follow me ?’ said Luffe, and he led the way through 
the rabbit-warren of narrow alleys into the centre of the fort. 
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CHAPTER III. 


LINFORTH’S DEATH. 


Lurre had taken a large bare low-roofed room supported upon 
pillars for his council-chamber. Thither he conducted his visitor. 
Camp chairs were placed for himself and Major Dewes and Captain 
Lynes. Cushions were placed upon the ground for his visitor. 
Luffe took his seat in the middle, with Dewes upon his right and 
Lynes upon his left. Dewes expected him at once to press for 
information as to Linforth. But Luffe knew very well that certain 
time must first be wasted in ceremonious preliminaries. The 
news would only be spoken after a time and in a roundabout 
fashion. 

‘If we receive you without the distinction which is no doubt 
your due,’ said Luffe politely, ‘ you must remember that I make 
it a rule not to welcome visitors at night.’ 

The visitor smiled and bowed. 

‘It is a great grief to his Highness Wafadar Khan that you put 
so little faith in him,’ replied the Chilti. ‘See how he trusts you ! 
He sends me, his Diwan, his Minister of Finance, in the night time 
to come up to your walls and into your fort, so great is his desire 
to learn that the Colonel Sahib is well.’ 

Luffe in his turn bowed with a smile of gratitude. It was not 
the time to point out that his Highness Wafadar Khan was hardly 
taking the course which a genuine solicitude for the Colonel Sahib’s 
health would recommend. 

‘His Highness has but one desire in his heart. He desire 
peace—peace so that this country may prosper, and peace because 
of his great love for the Colonel Sahib.’ 

Again Luffe bowed. 

‘ But to all his letters the Colonel Sahib returns the same answer, 
and truly his Highness is at a loss what to do in order that he may 
ensure the safety of the Colonel Sahib and his followers,’ the Diwan 
continued pensively. ‘I will not repeat what has been already 
said,’ and at once he began at interminable length to contradict 
his words. He repeated the proposals of surrender made by 
Wafadar Khan from beginning to end. The Colonel Sahib was to 
march out of the fort with his troops, and his Highness would 
himself conduct him into British territory. 

_. ‘Ifthe Colonel Sahib dreads the censure of his own Government, 
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his Highness will take all the responsibility for the Colonel Sahib’s 
departure. But no blame will fall upon the Colonel Sahib. For 
the British Government, with whom the Wafadar Khan hag 
always desired to live in amity, desires peace too, as it has always 
said. It is the British Government which has broken its treaties.’ 

‘Not so,’ replied Luffe. ‘The road was undertaken with the 
consent of the Maharajah of Chiltistan, who is the ruler of this 
country, and Wafadar, his uncle, merely the rebel. Therefore take 
back my last word to Wafadar Khan. Let him make submission 
to me as representative of the Sirkar, and lay down his arms. Then 
I will intercede for him with the Government, so that his punish- 
ment be light.’ 

The Diwan smiled and his voice changed once more to a note 
of insolence. 

‘His Highness Wafadar Khan is now the Maharajah of Chiltistan. 
The other, the deposed, lies cooped up in this fort, a prisoner of 
the British, whose willing slave he has always been. The British 
must retire from our country. His Highness Wafadar Khan 
desires them no harm. But they must go now!’ 

Luffe looked sternly at the Diwan. 

‘Tell Wafadar Khan to have a care lest they go never, but set 
their foot firmly upon the neck of this rebellious people.’ 

He rose to signify that the conference was at an end. But the 
Diwan did not stir. He smiled pensively and played with the 
tassels of his cushion. 

‘And yet,’ he said, ‘ how true it is that his Highness Wafadar 
Khan thinks only of the Colonel Sahib’s safety.’ 

Some note of satisfaction, not quite perfectly concealed, some 
sly accent of triumph sounding through the gently modulated words, 
smote upon Luffe’s ears, and warned him that the true meaning 
of the Diwan’s visit was only now to be revealed. All that had 
gone before was nothing. The polite accusations, the wordy 
repetitions, the expressions of good will—these were the mere 
preliminaries, the long salute before the combat. Luffe steeled 
himself against a blow, controlling his face and his limbs lest a 
look or a gesture should betray the hurt. And it was well that he 
did, for the next moment the blow fell. 

‘For bad news has come to us. Sahib Linforth met his death 
two days ago, fifty miles from here, in the camp of his Excellency 
Abdulla Mahommed, the Commander-in-Chief to his Highness 
Wafadar Khan. Abdulla Mahommed is greatly grieved, knowing 
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well that this violent act will raise up a prejudice against him and 
his Highness. Moreover, he too would live in friendship with the 
British. But his soldiers are justly provoked by the violation of 
treaties by the British, and it is impossible to stay their hands. 
Therefore, before Abdulla Mahommed joins hands with my master, 
Wafadar Khan, before this fort, it will be well for the Colonel Sahib 
and his troops to be safely out of reach.’ 

Luffe was doubtful whether to believe the words or no. The 
story might be a lie to frighten him and to discourage the garrison. 
On the other hand, it was likely enough to be true. And if true, 
it was the worst news which Luffe had heard for many a long day. 

‘Let me hear how the—accident—occurred,’ he said, smiling 
grimly at the euphemism he used. 

‘Sahib Linforth was in the tent set apart for him by Abdulla 
Mahommed. There were guards to protect him, but it seems they 
did not watch well. Huzoor, all have been punished, but punish- 
ment will not bring Sahib Linforth to life again. Therefore hear 
the words of Wafadar Khan, spoken now for the last time. He 
himself will escort you and your soldiers and officers to the borders 
of British territory, so that he may rejoice to know that you are 
safe. You will leave his Highness Mir Ali behind, who will resign 
his throne in favour of his uncle Wafadar, and so there will be 
peace.” 

‘And what will happen to Mir Ali, whom we have promised to 
protect ?’ 

The Diwan shrugged his shoulders in a gentle, deprecatory 
fashion and smiled his melancholy smile. His gesture and his 
attitude suggested that it was not in the best of taste to raise so 
unpleasant a question. But he did not reply in words. 

* You will tell Wafadar Khan that we will know how to protect 
his Highness the Maharajah, and that we will teach Abdulla 
Mahommed a lesson in that respect before many moons have 
passed,’ Luffe said sternly. ‘As for this story of Sahib Linforth, 
I do not believe a word of it.’ 

The Diwan nodded his head. 

“It was believed that you: would reply in this way. Therefore 
here are proofs.’ He drew from his dress a silver watch upon a 
leather watch-guard, a letter-case, and to these he added a letter 
in Linforth’s own hand. He handed them to Luffe. 

Luffe handed the watch and chain to Dewes, and opened the 
letter-case. There was a letter in it, written in a woman’s hand- 
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writing, and besides the letter the portrait of a girl. He glanced 
at the letter and glanced at the portrait. Then he passed them on 
to Dewes. 

Dewes looked at the portrait with a greater care. The face 
was winning rather than pretty. It seemed to him that it was one 
of those faces which might become beautiful at many moments 
through the spirit of the woman, rather than from any grace of 
feature. If she loved, for instance, she would be really beautiful 
for the man she loved. 

‘TI wonder who she is,’ he said thoughtfully. 

‘I know,’ replied Luffe, almost carelessly. He was immersed 
in the second letter which the Diwan had handed to him. 

‘ Who is it ?’’ asked Dewes. 

‘ Linforth’s wife.’ 

‘His wife!’ exclaimed Dewes, and, looking at the photograph 
again, he said in a low voice which was gentle with compassion, 
‘Poor woman !’ 

‘Yes, yes. Poor woman!’ said Luffe, and he went on reading 
his letter. 

It was characteristic of Luffe that he should feel so little concern 
in the domestic side of Linforth’s life. He was not very human 
in his outlook on the world. Questions of high policy interested 
and engrossed his mind ; he lived for the Frontier, not so much 
subduing a man’s natural emotions as unaware of them. Men 
figured in his thoughts as the instruments of policy ; their women- 
folk as so many hindrances or aids to the fulfilment of their allotted 
tasks. Thus Linforth’s death troubled him greatly, since Linforth 
was greatly concerned in one great undertaking. Moreover, the 
scheme had been very close to Linforth’s heart, even as it was to 
Luffe’s. But Linforth’s wife was in England, and thus, as it 
seemed to him, neither aid nor impediment. But in that he was 
wrong. She had been the mainspring of Linforth’s energy, and 
so much was evident in the letter which Luffe read slowly to the 
end. 

‘ Yes, Linforth’s dead,’ said he, with a momentary discourage- 
ment. ‘There are many whom we could more easily have spared. 
Of course the Thing will go on. That’s certain,’ he said, nodding 
his head. A cold satisfaction shone in his eyes. ‘ But Linforth 
was part of the Thing.’ 

He passed the second letter to Dewes, who read it ; and for a 
while both men remained thoughtful and, as it seemed, unaware 
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for the moment of the Diwan’s presence. There was this difference, 
however. Luffe was thinking of ‘the Thing’ ; Dewes was ponder- 
ing on the grim little tragedy which these letters revealed, and 
thanking Heaven in all simplicity of heart that there was no woman 
waiting in fear because of him and trembling at sight of each 
telegraph boy she met upon the road. 

The grim little tragedy was not altogether uncommon upon the 
Indian frontier, but it gained vividness from the brevity of the 
letters which related it. The first one, that in the woman’s hand, 
written from a house under the Downs of Sussex, told of the birth of 
a boy in words at once sacred and simple. They were written for 
the eyes of one man, and Major Dewes had a feeling that his own, 
however respectfully, violated their sanctity. The second letter 
was an unfinished one written by the husband to the wife from 
his tent amongst the rabble of Abdulla Mahommed. Linforth 
clearly understood that this was the last letter he would write. 
‘I am sitting writing this by the light of a candle. The tent 
door is open. In front of me I can see the great snow-mountains. 
All the ugliness of the shale slopes is hidden. In such a moon- 
light, my dear, may you always look back upon my memory. For 
it is over, Sybil. They are waiting until I fall asleep. I have been 
warned of it. But I shall fall asleep to-night. I have kept awake 
for two nights.’ 

He had fallen asleep even before the letter was completed. 
There was a message for the boy and a wish: ‘May he meet a 
woman like you, my dear, when his time comes, and love her as 
I love you,’ and again came the phrase, ‘I am very tired.’ It spoke 
of the boy’s school, and continued : ‘ Whether he will come out here 
it is too early to think about. But the road will not be finished— 
and I wonder. If he wants to, let him! We Linforths belong to 
the road,’ and for a third time the phrase recurred, ‘I am very 
tired,’ and upon the phrase the letter broke off. 

Dewes could imagine Linforth falling forward with his head 
upon his hands, his eyes heavy with sleep, while from without the 
tent the patient Chiltis watched until he slept. 

‘How did it happen ?’ he asked. 

‘They cast a noose over his head,’ replied the Diwan. 

Dewes nodded and turned to Luffe. 

‘ These letters and things must go home to his wife. It’s hard 
on her, with a boy only a few months old.’ 

‘A boy ?’ said Luffe, rousing himself from his thoughts. ‘Oh! 
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there’s a boy? I had not noticed that. I wonder how far the road | 
will have gone when he comes out.’ There was no doubt in Luffe’s © 
mind, at all events, as to the boy’s destiny. He turned to the * 
Diwan. 
‘Tell Wafadar Khan that I will open the gates of this fort and | 
march down to British territory after he has made submission,’ | 
he said. : 
The Diwan smiled in a melancholy way. He had done his © 
best, but the British were, of course, all mad. He bowed himself | 
out of the room and stalked through the alleys to the gates. 
‘Wafadar Khan must be very sure of victory,’ said Luffe, ~ 
‘He would hardly have given us that unfinished letter had he a = 
fear we should escape him in the end.’ 
‘He could not read what was written,’ said Dewes. 
‘ But he could fear what was written,’ replied Luffe. 
As he walked across the courtyard he heard the crack of a © 
rifle. The sound came from across the river. The truce was over, 
the siege was already renewed. 


(To be continued.) 








